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painted  by  Johan  Van  Diest. 

(.From  the  copy  in  the  Hope  Collection,  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.) 
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THE  FIELDING  H.  GARRISON  LECTURE  * 

GEORGE  CHEYNE 

1673-1743 

HENRY  R.  VIETS 

George  Cheyne,  the  popular  London  and  Bath  physician  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  cannot  be  considered  an  outstanding  figure  in  medical 
history.  He  made  no  prime  discovery,  established  no  new  school  of 
thought  and  left  no  scientific  or  philosophical  works  of  enduring  quality. 
Cheyne,  nevertheless,  was  of  importance  to  his  own  generation  and  perhaps 
even  to  ours,  for  he  advocated  with  considerable  success  the  value  of  a 
temperate  life  in  an  intemperate  age  and  thus  set  an  example  of  what  we 
might  call  today  the  austere  way  of  life.  Learned  and  accomplished,  but 
with  a  genial  temper  and  ready  wit,  Cheyne’s  books  on  health  were  widely 
read,  for  his  literary  and  argumentative  powers  were  considerable  and  he 
quickly  sensed  the  art  of  popular  appeal.  Less  approval  came  from  his 
fellow  practitioners  in  medicine,  but  all  testified  to  Cheyne’s  honesty  of 
purpose  and  unblemished  personal  character.  He  knew  many  of  the 
important  literary  and  artistic  people  of  his  day  and  indeed  had  many  of 
them  under  his  care  as  patients.  Intimate  also  with  the  contemporary 
eminent  physicians,  Cheyne  frequently  consulted  with  them  on  an  equal 

•Read  at  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  May  23,  1949. 
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footing,  despite  his  immense  reputation  with  the  public  as  a  popularizer 
of  medical  opinion.  His  general  influence  may  have  been  greater  than 
has  been  realized  in  the  past,  and  a  rereading  of  his  life  indicates  that 
Cheyne  has  a  place  in  history  somewhat  above  that  of  a  physician  to  the 
rich  clientele  of  London  and  Bath. 

The  Aberdonian  School  Boy 

George  Cheyne  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  the  Mains  of  Kellie,  in  the  parish  of  Methlick,  Aberdeenshire.  If  you 
travel  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  Scotland  you  will  find  the  town  of 
Methlick,  with  its  church,  lying  south  of  that  fine  trout  stream,  the  Ythan. 
Tis  a  country  of  mgged  Scots — ^the  land  of  the  Buchans,  the  Gordans 
of  Gight  and,  incidentally,  the  Cheynes.  The  family  of  Cheynes  were  of 
ancient  Aberdeen  stock,  some  of  them  prominent  in  church  and  state  for 
many  centuries.  Henry  de  Cheyne  became  bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  1281, 
and  during  his  era  there  was  built  in  Old  Aberdeen  the  famous  Brig 
o’Balgownie  over  the  Don,  a  picturesque  stmcture  so  frequently  painted 
by  artists  even  to  this  day.  Another  Cheyne,  Reginald  de  Chen,  was 
Great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the 
records  of  Marischal  College  in  Aberdeen  ^  one  finds  many  with  the  family 
name,  variously  listed  as  Chein,  Cheine,  Cheyn,  Chynaeus,  and  Cheyne. 

The  date  of  George  Cheyne’s  birth  is  uncertain.  It  is  usually  given  as 
1671,  but  it  is  now  known  that  a  boy  named  George  was  baptised  in  the 
parish  church  at  Methlick  24  Febmary,  1673.  The  register  reads;  “  The 
said  day  James  Cheyne  in  the  Mains  of  Kellie  hade  a  sone  baptized  named 
George.  Witnesses  John  Maitland  and  Patrick  Maitland.”  *  If  George 
Che>Tie  was  bom  in  1671  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  delay  of  two  years 
before  baptism.  This,  of  course,  taking  into  consideration  the  unsettled 
state  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  possible.*  The  later 

^  Fasti  Academiae  Mariscallanae  Aberdonensis.  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Marischal  College  and  University  1593-1860.  Ed.  by  P.  J.  Andcrsoa  3  vols.  (Aber¬ 
deen:  New  Spalding  Club,  1889). 

•  Register  of  Births  and  Baptisms  for  the  Parish  of  Methlic  in  the  County  of  Aberdeen. 
General  Registry  Office,  New  Register  House,  Edinburgh.  Extracted  8  April,  1949. 

The  “  mains,”  or  farm,  of  Kellie,  is  not  identified  on  contemporary  maps,  but  Kellye  is 
found  on  Robert  Gordon’s  map  of  1662,  published  by  Blaeu,  and  the  mill  of  Kelly  still 
stands  (1949). 

•  The  present  minister  of  Methlick,  Rev.  A.  J,  Fraser,  M.  A.,  who  has  helped  me  in 
my  research,  writes  as  of  26  April,  1949 :  “  The  people  had  suffered  first  the  institution 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  then  the  Restoration.  In  Scotland  there  was  superimposed  on 
these  changes  the  Covenant  which  gave  rise  to  much  bitterness.  Thereafter  came  the 
swing  back  to  Episcopacy  and  the  later  and  final  reversion  to  Presbyterianism  once  more. 
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date  of  1673,  however,  received  further  confirmation  by  the  subscription 
to  an  engraving  of  Cheyne’s  portrait,  painted  many  years  later  in  1732, 
which  gives  his  age  in  that  year  as  59. 

Bulloch  *  believes  that  George  Cheyne’s  father,  James,  was  a  farmer 
who  rented  the  land  from  the  Maitland  family,  two  members  of  which 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  his  son.  Bulloch  found  in  the  Poll  Book  for 
16%  that  James  Cheyne,  “  classing  himself  as  a  gentleman,”  was  paying 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  Maitland  estate  valuations.  Cheyne’s  father  was 
married  twice,  for  George  had  a  half  brother,  William  (1705-1767),  more 
than  thirty  years  his  junior,  who  matriculated  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford, 
in  1732,  being  described  as  the  “  son  of  James  Cheyne  of  Methlic,  gent.,” 
and  who  took  his  M.  A.  in  1733  and  died  as  Vicar  of  Weston,  near  Bath. 
When  George  Cheyne  died  in  1743  he  was  buried  from  his  half  brother’s 
church  in  Weston. 

The  Maitland  and  Cheyne  families  had  once  been  large  landowners, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Cheyne  fortune  had  declined. 
George  Cheyne’s  paternal  grandmother  was  a  Burnet  and  thus  he  was 
related  to  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet,  F.  R.  S.  (1643-1715),  a  patient  of 
Cheyne’s  many  years  later  in  London.  Another  Burnet,  his  great-aunt, 
married  Patrick  Maitland,  who  farmed  across  the  Ythan  from  Methlick, 
at  Auchencruive,  and  witnessed  his  baptism  in  1673.®  It  was  from  this 
same  family  that  came  Charles  Maitland  (1668-1748),  bom  at  Auchen¬ 
cruive,  who  distinguished  himself  as  the  inoculator  for  smallpox  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s  son  in  Constantinople  in  1717,  and  later  demon¬ 
strated  the  method  for  George  I  on  the  Newgate  prisoners,  prior  to  the 
inoculation  of  the  royal  children.* 

Not  much  more  has  been  discovered  about  the  family.  Cheyne,  in  his 
autobiographical  notes,^  states  that  he  “  was  born  of  healthy  parents,  in 
the  prime  of  their  days,  but  disposed  to  corpulence,  by  the  whole  race  of 

The  result  of  all  this  unsettlement  was  that  local  records  were  meagre  in  detail  because 
Churchmen  and  laity  alike  were  careful  not  to  put  in  black  and  white  anything  that  might 
lead  to  their  condemnation  when  changes  were  so  rapid.  Another  result  might  well  have 
been  the  neglect  or  delay  in  such  ordinances  as  Holy  Communion  and  Baptism.”  The 
seventeenth  century  church  at  Methlick  is  in  ruins.  It  has  been  replaced,  on  adjacent 
grounds,  by  a  new  structure. 

‘John  Malcolm  Bulloch.  An  Aberdeen  Fal staff :  Dr.  George  Cheyne,  Our  Double 
M.  D.  (Aberdeen  Unw.  Lib.  Bull.  7:393-411  [June]  1930). 

*The  farm  is  still  tenanted  and  was  visited  by  the  author  in  June,  1949.  Bulloch  found 
some  evidence  that  Cheyne  was  born  there,  but  the  baptismal  record  does  not  confirm  this. 

‘John  Malcolm  Bulloch.  A  Pioneer  of  Inoculation — Charles  Maitland  (Aberdeen: 
1930). 

‘George  Cheyne.  The  English  Malady  (London:  1733),  p.  325. 
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one  side  of  my  family.”  This  glimpse  is  not  very  helpful,  but  at  least  it 
accounts  for  Cheyne’s  tendency  to  overweight  because  of  family  inheri¬ 
tance,  a  matter  that  was  to  plague  him  throughout  his  three  score  year 
and  ten  and  so  color  his  life  that  he  is  principally  remembered  today  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  Cheyne,  minus  his  battle  against  poundage,  would  be  a  minor 
figure  indeed ! 

Cheyne,  therefore,  came  from  sound  stock,  of  ancient  and  even  distin¬ 
guished  lineage,  with  close  relations  to  families  of  more  than  local  im¬ 
portance,  such  as  the  Maitlands  and  Bumets.  He  led  as  a  boy,  we 
presume,  a  healthy  farm  life  in  a  cultured  and  religious  atmosphere,  with 
ambitions  to  higher  education  and  a  successful  professional  career. 

Cheyne  was  prepared  by  his  parents  to  enter  the  Church,  and  with 
this  aim  in  mind  he  received  ”  a  liberal  and  regular  education.”  *  .-Mthough 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  University,  a  George  Chein  is  listed  in  the 
records  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,*  as  a  tertian,  or  third  year  stu¬ 
dent,  in  the  winter  term  of  1688-89  and,  as  he  later  gave  money  for  the 
erection  of  the  college  buildings  and  received  an  honorary  M.  D.  in  1740 
from  the  same  college,^®  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  he  was  the  same 
Cheyne  listed  as  a  student  in  1688.  He  probably  entered  as  a  begian,  or 
freshman,  in  the  autumn  of  1686,  when  he  was  only  13,  if  born  in  1673, 
or  15  if  bom  two  years  earlier.  Either  age  seems  young,  particularly  if 
he  finished  his  four  years  and  became  a  magistrand,  or  senior,  at  the  age 
of  18.“  There  is  no  official  record  of  his  graduation,  but  his  attendance 
for  three  years  or  more  seems  reasonably  certain.  Cheyne  wrote  of  his 
student  days :  “  I  passed  my  youth  in  close  study,  and  almost  constant 
application  to  the  abstract  sciences  (wherein  my  chief  pleasure  consisted) 
and  consequently  in  great  temperance  and  a  sedentary  life.”  “  That  one 
of  the  “  abstract  sciences  ”  was  mathematics  is  later  disclosed  by  Cheyne’s 
work  on  differential  calculus  and  his  upholding  of  the  mathematical  school 
of  thought,  at  least  in  his  early  days  in  medicine.  As  a  schoolboy  Cheyne 
was  scholarly,  deeply  religious,  temperate  and  sedentary.  I  imagine  he 
spent  more  time  in  the  library  at  Marischal  than  on  the  playing  fields, 
but  it  was  not  all  work  for  he  writes  in  his  autobiographical  notes :  “  I 
sometimes  kept  Holiday,  diverted  myself  with  the  Works  of  Imagination, 

*  Ibidem,  p.  330. 

•Ref.  1  (Vol.  2,  p.  263). 

^•Ibidem  (Vol.  1,  p.  425.  Vol.  2,  p.  114). 

Early  attendance  at  college  was  not  unusual,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
author’s  collateral  relative.  Cotton  Tufts,  entered  Harvard  College  at  14  and  graduated 
A.  B.  at  17  in  1749. 

”  Ref.  7  (p.  325). 
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and  roused  Nature  by  agreeable  company  and  good  cheer."  A  certain 
nervousness  bothered  him,  even  in  his  school  days :  “  Upon  the  slightest 
Excesses,  I  always  found  slippery  Bowels  ...  an  early  shakeing  of  my 
Hands,  and  a  Disposition  to  be  easily  ruffled  on  a  Surprise."  Thus  this 
highly  sensitive  boy,  with  a  tendency  towards  obesity,  but  with  enquiring 
mind  and  given  to  abstract  thought,  prepared  himself  at  Aberdeen  for  a 
career,  not  in  the  Church  as  was  first  planned,  but  in  medicine.  What 
diverted  him  to  physic  is  not  clear,  but  some  professional  activity  was  in 
the  offing  and  Edinburgh  lay  to  the  South,  with  London  on  the  horizon,  a 
magnetic  influence  not  entirely  disregarded  by  Scots  of  his  time  or  later. 


Tutor,  Medical  Student  and  Author 

There  is  no  clear  record  of  Cheyne’s  life  in  the  few  years  following 
his  education  at  Aberdeen.  Some  evidence  is  found  that  he  may  have 
acted  about  1690  as  a  tutor  to  John  Ker,  who  later  became  first  Duke  of 
Roxburgh.  That  such  a  favorable  opportunity  came  about  through  the 
good  offices  of  his  distant,  but  apparently  watchful,  cousin.  Bishop  Burnet, 
seems  probable.  The  young  Cheyne,  a  youth  of  about  18,  would  have 
spent  the  period  of  his  engagement  at  Floors  Castle,  just  north  of  the 
Gieriot  Hills,  in  the  heart  of  Scott’s  country  of  Abbotsford  and  nearby 
Melrose  Abbey.  The  instruction  given  by  Cheyne  was  undoubtedly  re¬ 
ligious.  Lord  Ker  was  a  contemporary  of  Cheyne.  about  his  age,  who 
was  to  have  a  distinguished  career  in  later  years  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland.  He,  as  did  Cheyne,  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
When  Cheyne,  about  fifteen  years  later,  came  to  write  up  his  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion  (London,  1705),  he  dedicated  his  book  to 
Lord  Ker,  “  undertaken  in  Obedience  to  Your  Commands,  and  containing 
jart  of  those  Discourses,  I  had  with  Your  Lordship,  when  you  allow’d 
me  the  Honour,  to  talk  with  you  on  Philosophical  Subjects.”  Burnet, 
although  abroad  at  the  time,  kept  in  touch  with  affairs  in  England  and 
Scotland,  sending  accounts  of  his  travels  to  Robert  Boyle  and  no  doubt 
following  the  education  of  his  youthful  relative,  George  Cheyne. 

From  a  reading  of  Cheyne’s  Natural  Religion  one  gains  the  impression 
that  his  tutorial  instruction,  although  educational  and  scholarly,  must  have 
been  rather  dryer  than  dust,  but  one  hopes  that  young  John  Ker  and 
George  Cheyne  did  not  miss  the  glories  of  the  salubrious  hunting  country 
surrounding  Floors,  although  George  at  least  must  have  been  drawn 
towards  the  library,  already  begun,  only  to  be  brought  to  its  full  glory 
by  Ker’s  grandson,  the  third  Duke  of  Roxburgh. 
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Then  Cheyne  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine  with  Archibald 
Pitcaime  (1652-1713),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  time, 
who  became  his  “  great  Master  and  generous  Friend.”  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  after  1693,  the  year  that  Pitcaime  returned  to  Edinburgh  after 
holding  the  chair  of  physic  at  Leyden  for  a  year.  The  decision  to  study 
medicine  with  Pitcaime  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
for  he  had  returned  from  his  exile  abroad,  under  James  II,  with  William 
of  Orange  in  1688  and,  as  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  although  tolerant  to  the 
Scotch  presbyterians,  was  a  power  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  William’s 
behalf.  It  was  probably,  however,  the  controversial  figure  of  Pitcaime 
that  drew  Cheyne  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  master  physician  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  had  much  in  common.  The  elder  man,  first  destined  for  the  Church 
and  then  permitted  to  study  law,  had  become  interested  in  medicine  while 
a  student  in  Paris.  Returning  to  Edinburgh  he  acquired  exceptional  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  mathematics ;  then  completed  his  medical  studies  in  France  and 
obtained  his  M.  D.  at  Rheims  in  1680.  On  returning  home  he  became 
an  active  physician  both  in  practice  and  in  medical  affairs  in  general. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh  in  1681,  being  then  aged  29,  and  was  energetic  in  the  attempt 
to  found  a  medical  school  at  the  university  in  1685.‘^  Because  of  his 
extreme  Jacobite  sympathies,  he  went  to  Leyden  and  became  professor  of 
medicine,  but  by  the  time  Cheyne  was  ready  to  study  medicine,  Pitcaime 
was  again  in  Edinburgh,  heavily  involved  in  various  medical  controver¬ 
sies,  fought  with  great  bitterness  both  on  political  and  scientific  grounds. 
Into  this  atmosphere  the  energetic  Cheyne,  also  mathematically  minded, 
entered  with  more  enthusiasm  than  wisdom. 

Most  of  the  controversy  occurred  around  the  theory  that  mathematics 
should  be  used  justifiably  to  explain  the  vital  phenomena  of  diseases.  Pit¬ 
caime,  a  strong  adherent  of  this  school  of  thought,  which  had  come  into 
prominence  because  of  discoveries  in  physical  science  by  Galileo,  Descartes, 
Newton  and  others,  was  too  ^sy  in  practice  to  answer  the  numerous 
pamphlets  published  against  him  that  were  soon  in  print.^®  Three  of  his 
pupils,  one  being  Cheyne,  took  up  cudgels  for  Pitcaime,  who  “  thought 
himself  ill-used.”  As  Cheyne  wrote  later,  in  the  Preface  to  An  Essay  of 
Health  and  Long  Life  (London:  1724),  “  I  was  then  very  young  in  the 

“George  Cheyne.  An  Essay  of  Health  and  Lony  Life  (London:  1724),  Preface,  p.  il 

**  John  D.  Comrie.  History  of  Scottish  Medicine.  2  ed.,  2  vols.  'London :  1932),  p.  274. 

“  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  Life  of  George  Cheyne,  M.  D. 
(Oxford:  1846),  an  anonymous  publication,  but  known  to  be  by  W.  A.  Greenhill,  pp. 
130-131. 
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Profession,  and  living  in  the  Country.  But  in  a  few  Days  I  brought  in 
my  Part  finished,  as  it  now  appears,  under  the  Title  of  The  New  Theory 
oj  Fevers.  The  others  either  suppress’d  or  forgot  theirs,  and  mine,  with¬ 
out  the  least  Alteration,  but  in  a  few  Words,  was  ordered  for  the  Press.  I 
could  not  resist  the  Commands  of  my  Friend;  but  would  not  suffer  my 
Name  to  be  put  to  it,  being  conscious  it  was  a  raw  and  unexperienced 
Performance.”  The  book  was  published,  anonymously,  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1701.‘*  This  “  raw  and  unexperienced  Performance,”  according  to  his 
own  words,  is  Cheyne’s  first  publication.  In  1724  he  could  not  look  back 
upon  it  with  pride  and  threw  ”  it  by  as  unripe  Fruit,  and  suffered  it  to  be 
as  if  it  never  had  been.”  In  spit^  of  Cheyne’s  opinion,  the  book  must 
have  sold  well,  as  six  editions  were  published  in  London  from  1702  to 
1753  and  he  even  added  his  name  to  the  title  page  of  the  later  issues.  Taken 
largely  from  Bellini,  Borelli  and  Pitcairne,  the  book  accounts  for  all  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease  on  mechanical  grounds.  The  “  whole  Body,”  he  wrote, 
“  is  nothing  but  a  Congeries  of  Canals,  the  greatest  (at  least  a  consider¬ 
able)  Part  of  which  is  Glands,  properly  so  called,  design’d  for  the  Separa¬ 
tion  of  some  Fluid.”  Replete  with  geometrical  diagrams  and  algebraic 
formulae,  the  key  to  treatment,  in  theory  at  least,  was  to  remove  ”  obstruc¬ 
tion.”  The  book  shows  at  least  a  widespread  reading  on  the  part  of 
Cheyne,  a  familiarity  with  the  classical  texts  of  medicine,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  acceptance  of  the  value  of  purging,  sweating  and  vomiting  in 
the  treatment  of  fevers.  The  book,  moreover,  won  for  him  immediate 
recognition  and  a  degree  of  M.  D.  in  Aberdeen,  although  we  have  no 
indication  that  he  actually  studied  medicine  there. 

The  Senatus  of  King’s  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
gratis  on  September  8,  1701,  honoring  him  as  follows: 

“  Mr.  Gorge  Cheyne  allowed  to  be  graduat  doctor  in  medicine  gratis, 
because  he’s  not  onely  our  owne  countryman,  and  at  present  not  rich,  but 
is  recommended  by  the  ablest  and  most  learned  Physicians  in  Edinburgh 
as  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in  Europe ;  and  for  his  skill  in  medicine 
he  hath  given  a  sufficient  indication  of  that  by  his  learned  Tractat  De 
Febribus,  which  hath  made  him  famous  abroad  as  well  as  at  home;  and 
he  being  just  now  goeing  to  England  upon  invitation  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Royall  Society.” 

‘*The  first  edition,  4°,  1701,  has  become  uncommon.  A  copy  is  recorded  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  and  there  is  another 
in  the  British  Museum. 

”  A  New  Theory  of  Acute  and  Slow  Continu’d  Fevers.  3  ed.  (London:  1722),  p.  37. 

“Fasti  Aberdonenses.  1494-1854.  Seclections  from  the  Records  of  the  University  and 
King’s  College  of  Aberdeen  (Aberdeen:  Spalding  Club,  1854),  pp.  440-441. 
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Thus  Cheyne,  “  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in  Europe  ”  and 
“  famous  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,”  with  an  M.  D.  and  an  invitation 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  was  well  equipt  to  enter  the  world  of 
medicine  in  the  English  capital.  Few  Scotsmen  have  gone  to  London 
with  greater  acclaim.  Did  this  edacious  young  man  deserve  such  an 
exuberant  send-off  as  the  senate  of  King’s  College  thought  fitting  for 
”  our  owne  countryman  ”  ?  Brilliant  as  Cheyne  seems  to  have  been  in 
his  Edinburgh  days,  one  senses  a  strong  feeling  of  local  pride  in  the 
Aberdonian  fathers,  with  targets  set  a  little  high,  as  later  history  will 
show. 


London,  the  Royal  Society  and  His  Early  Days  of  Practice 

After  reaching  London,  presumably  in  the  winter  of  1701-2,  Cheyne 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  March  18,  1701/2  and 
admitted  on  May  6.^*  He  signed  the  Charter-Book  in  a  bold  hand.  Geo: 
Cheyne,  printing  out  the  letters  as  he  usually  did  throughout  life.’®  Thus 
the  prediction  of  the  King’s  College  Senate  of  the  previous  September 
was  carried  out  promptly  and  the  hand  behind  the  invitation  may  well 
have  been  Bishop  Burnet,  a  Fellow  almost  since  the  founding  of  the 
Society,  for  he  was  elected  March  23,  1663/4.  Cheyne  does  not  appear 
to  have  contributed  anything  of  importance  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  but  he  may  have  taken  part  in  unrecorded  discussions, 
particularly  with  the  mathematicians.  The  honor  of  fellowship  was  not 
lost  on  the  ambitious  Cheyne,  for  he  added  his  new  title  quickly  to  his 
next  publication,  a  book  left  over  from  his  Edinburgh  days,  dealing  with 
the  old  controversy  over  Pitcaime  and  the  theory  of  the  causes  of  fevers. 

Among  the  pamphlets  issued  at  Edinburgh  were  two  against  Pitcaime 
by  Charles  Oliphant.  Cheyne  championed  his  teacher  in  some  brief  Re¬ 
marks  on  Two  Late  Pamphlets  Written  by  Dr.  Oliphant,  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1702.  The  language  used  is  frequently  vitriolic  and  Oli¬ 
phant  is  accused  of  writing  with  “  much  Malice,  a  very  little  Wit  and  a 
superficial  Knowledge  of  the  Matter.”  Furthermore,  in  the  last  lines 
of  the  essay,  Oliphant  is  characterized  as  ”  an  Ignorant  Pretender,  an 
Unjust  Detractor  and  a  False  Friend.”  In  spite  of  all  this.  Cheyne 

‘•Thomas  Thomson.  History  of  the  Royal  Society  (London:  1812),  Appendix  IV, 

p.  XXX. 

*•  The  Signatures  in  the  First  Journal-Book  and  the  Charter-Book  of  the  Royal  Society 
(London:  1912),  p.  12. 

(jeorge  Cheyne.  Remarks  On  Two  Late  Pamphlets  IVritten  by  Dr.  Oliphant,  .dgainst 
Dr.  Pitcairn’s  Dissertations,  and  the  New  Theory  of  Fevers  (Edinburgh:  1702),  Preface, 
P.  [31.  . 
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acknowledged  that  he  wrote,  “  with  more  Edge,  than  became  so  grave  a 
subject  of  Debate.”  But  all  this  name-calling  came  to  weigh  a  little 
heavily  on  even  the  broad  shoulders  of  Cheyne,  for  in  London,  many 
years  later,  in  1724,  he  was  profuse  in  his  apologies  and  wrote  that  he, 
“heartily  condemn  and  detest  all  personal  Reflexions,  all  malicious  and 
unmannerly  Turns,  and  all  false  and  unjust  Representations,  as  unbecom¬ 
ing  Gentlemen,  Scholars,  and  Christians.”  **  Cheyne,  by  1724,  had  be¬ 
come  a  popular  and  widely  known  physician ;  Oliphant  had  died  and  time 
was  healing  over  the  eruptions  of  the  turn  of  the  century.  Decorum,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  was  replacing  pugnacity.  Cheyne  in  1702,  how¬ 
ever,  was  really  fighting  for  his  master  and  friend,  Pitcairne,  who  he  felt 
was  unjustly  attacked  and  perhaps  with  good  reason.  It  was  only  the 
manner  that  he  used  in  defending  Pitcairne,  not  his  intent,  that  bothered 
the  sincere  Cheyne  in  after  years.  He  was  still  to  make  one  more  such 
error  in  London,  writing  a  book  against  a  learned  man,  “  in  a  Spirit  of 
Levity  and  Resentment,”  which  he  also  came  to  regret.  In  this  instance 
Cheyne  was  exhibiting  his  knowledge  of  mathematics,  particularly  dif¬ 
ferential  calculus,  a  field  in  which  he  added  little  except  two  impressive- 
looking  books. 

The  Fluxionum  Methodus  Inver sa,  dedicated  to  Pitcairne,  is  largely 
taken  from  Newton  and  the  second  book,  Rudimentorum  Methodi  Fluxio¬ 
num,  is  a  spirited  response  to  some  criticisms  of  a  distinguished  mathe¬ 
matician,  Abraham  de  Moivre,  who  had  noticed  the  first  book.**  Cheyne, 
at  a  later  date,  stated  that  the  Methodus  was  “  brought  forth  in  Ambition 
and  bred  up  in  Vanity  ”  and  referred  to  his  attempt  at  abstract  geometry 
and  algebra  as  “  barren  and  airy  Studies.”  He  felt  that  works  of  this  kind 
had  better  be  left  to  “  publick  Professors,  and  those  born  to  Estates,  and 
who  are  under  no  outward  Necessities.”  He  was  writing  in  1724  when 
his  interests  had  turned  in  other  directions,  particularly  towards  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion.  His  defence  of  the  book  was,  he  wrote,  “  written 
in  a  Spirit  of  Levity  and  Resentment.  I  most  sincerely  retract,  and  wish 

’*  Ref.  13,  Preface,  p.  vii. 

**  Fluxionum  Methodus  Inversa;  sive  Quantitatum  Fluentium  Leges  Generaliores.  Ad 
Celeberrimum  Vintm,  Archibaldum  Pitcamium,  Medicum  Edinburgensem.  Londini:  J. 
Matthews;  R.  Smith.  1703. 

Rudimentorum  Methodi  Fluxionum  Itwersae  Specimina:  Quae  Responsionem  continent 
ad  Animadversiones  Ab.  de  Moivre.  Londini:  Benj.  Motte;  G.  Strahan.  1705. 

The  Fluxionum  is  dated,  Edinburgi,  xvii  Aprilis,  1702,  but  Cheyne  may  have  left  for 
London  before  this  date.  A  copy  of  the  book  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  and 
record  states  that  Robert  Hooke  applied  for  it  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  in  1703. 
The  name  is  spelt  Cheyney,  and  possibly  that  is  the  way  it  was  pronounced.  C.  R.  Weld. 
A  History  of  the  Royal  Society  (London;  1848),  vol.  1,  p.  359. 
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undone,  so  far  as  it  is  personal  or  peevish,  and  ask  him  [de  Moivre]  and 
the  World  Pardon  for  it ;  as  I  do  for  the  Defence  of  Dr.  Pitcairn’s  dis¬ 
sertations,  and  the  New  Theory  of  Fevers,  against  the  late  learned  and 
ingenious  Dr.  Oliphant.”  All  the  maliciousness  and  unmannerliness  seems 
to  have  left  Cheyne  with  the  passing  of  twenty  years ;  his  spirit  of  apology 
may  well  be  accepted.  Ambition  and  vanity,  spitefulness  and  bad  manners, 
were  publicly  acknowledged  by  a  man  grown  in  stature,  and  not  unforget- 
ful  of  his  way  of  life.** 

Cheyne,  the  serious,  ambitious  and  argumentative  M.  D.,  man  of 
twenty-nine,  came  to  London  and  soon  fell  into  a  new  world  of  “  Bottle- 
Companions,  the  younger  Gentry,  and  Free-Livers.” 

The  London  that  Cheyne  entered  in  1702,  the  year  of  the  opening  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  a  city  of  contrasts.  Fine  shops,  their  bow- 
windows  full  of  the  superb  art  of  the  silversmiths,  vied  with  the  filthy 
myriads  of  courts  and  yards  and  alleys,  made  more  disgusting  by  the 
contents  of  the  portable  plumbing  which  went  out  of  the  windows.  Elabo¬ 
rate  sedan  chairs  carried  their  wigged  and  silk-coated  occupants  through 
streets  echoing  with  the  bells  of  dustmen,  knife  grinders,  old  clothes  men. 
with  criminals  flogged  on  the  highways,  pelted  with  mud  and  filth.  A 
few  of  the  rich,  including  the  wealthy  doctors,  drove  in  a  coach  and  pair, 
splashing  the  by-standers  who  no  doubt  protested  as  long  and  loud  as 
voice  would  permit.  In  1711  there  were  two  hundred  sedan  chairs,  to  be 
hired  at  a  shilling  a  mile,  and  eight  hundred  hackney-coaches,  with  fares 
at  a  shilling  for  a  mile  and  a  half.*® 

Coffee-houses  and  taverns  were  at  every  hand  and  for  every  purpose. 
Shipping  men  met  at  Lloyd’s,  the  elite  at  the  Grecian,  doctors  at  Batson’s 
on  Comhill.  Here  they  talked,  read  papers,  wrote  letters  and  made 
appointments.  Batson’s  was  a  city  coffee-house.  ”  against  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  in  Comhill  ”  much  ”  frequented  by  men  of  intelligence  for  con¬ 
versation  ”  and  a  house  of  call  for  physicians.**  Some  years  later  The 
Connoisseur  (January  31,  1754)  recalled  the  physicians,  ”  the  dispensers 
of  life  and  death,  who  flock  together,  like  birds  of  prey,  watching  for  car¬ 
cases,  at  Batson’s.”  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  ”  Dr.  Mead  used 
to  go  into  the  City  to  Batson’s  Coffee-House,  and  meet  all  the  apothe¬ 
caries,  hear  them,  and  prescribe”  (Pitcairn’s  Diary,  1795).  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  Cheyne,  when  he  became  known,  did  likewise. 

**  Both  Books,  finely  published  in  Latin,  were  not  re-issued  after  the  first  editions. 
They  were  the  least  popular  of  any  of  Cheyne’s  writings.  Copies  are  rarely  found  in 
libraries,  but  both  are  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  British  Museum. 

"Social  England.  Ed.  by  H.  D.  Traill.  6  vols.  (London  1893-7),  vol.  4,  p.  600. 

**  H.  B.  Wheatley.  London  Past  and  Present.  3  vols.  (London:  1891). 
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Medicine,  however,  was  at  “  the  lowest  depth  to  which  modern  medi¬ 
cine  has  descended  as  a  scientific  pursuit.”  The  practitioners  in  Cheyne's 
time,  remarkable  for  their  great  wealth,  high  literary  culture  and  eccen¬ 
tricities,  did  little  to  advance  medicine.  Radcliffe  left  noble  buildings  in 
Oxford,  Mead  a  notable  library;  Garth  was  a  poet,  Arbuthnot  a  wit  and 
only  Freind,  the  historian  and  politician,  rises  slightly  above  a  moderate 
mean.  The  surgeons  were  even  less  outstanding  than  the  physicians, 
hedged  in  by  the  Company  of  Barber-Surgeons’  monopoly  of  teaching 
anatomy  and  surgery.  The  revolution  in  teaching  began,  however,  with 
Cheselden  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  1711,  only  to  flower  into  the  great 
private  anatomical  schools  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  where  lectures 
were  given  that  gave  the  stimulus  to  our  modern  knowledge  of  medical 
science.  At  the  same  time  the  great  medical  charities  developed :  West¬ 
minster  in  1719;  Guy’s  in  1725. 

In  general,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Age  of  Walpole 
that  followed,  the  populace  was  relatively  healthy.  The  harvests  were 
good,  but  people  ate  too  much  and  drunkenness  was  all  too  common.  It 
was  an  age  of  easy  living  for  many,  when  habits  became  gross  and  morals 
relaxed.  Epidemics  were  scattered  and  there  was  no  decimating  plague 
after  1665.  Only  smallpox  was  rife,  with  over  three  thousand  deaths  in 
London  in  the  year  1710.  The  protection  of  inoculation  soon  overcame 
the  worst  of  smallpox,  but  London  only  adopted  this  whole-heartedly  after 
Zabdiel  Boylston  had  demonstrated  its  efficiency  in  Boston  in  1721. 

Into  this  world  came  the  witty,  companionable  Cheyne,  with  his  love 
of  the  tavern  and  coffee-house,  and  a  full-bodied  energy,  like  a  cooling 
breeze  from  the  hills  of  Aberdeen.  Batson’s  would  have  suited  Cheyne, 
although  he  may  have  also  frequented  Child’s  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
not  far  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  then  on  Warwick  Lane.  Mead 
was  a  constant  customer  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Cheyne  among  them,  may  well  have  used  the  house  to  chat, 
receive  mail  and  meet  the  apothecaries.** 

The  taverns  took  the  place  of  hotels.  Living  in  private  apartments, 
most  men  dined  out,  in  a  tavern,  or  ordinary.  They  were  free-and-easy 
places,  where  a  carouse  was  expected.  All  clubs,  of  which  there  were 
many,  held  their  meetings  at  taverns,  mid  smoke  and  talk,  dinner  and 
snuff,  and  not  infrequently,  a  brawl. 

”  D’Arcy  Power.  In :  Social  England,  vol.  S,  p.  47. 

"John  Ashton.  Socicd  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  2  vols.  (London:  1882), 
toL  1,  p.  223.  Ashton  lists  the  coffee-houses  in  London  in  Queen  Anne’s  Reign,  1702-1714, 
in  vol.  2,  pp.  262-268. 
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Cheyne,  using  coffee-house  and  tavern,  made  friends  quickly,  “  nothing 
being  necessary  for  that  Purpose,  but  to  be  able  to  Eat  lustily,  and  swallow 
down  much  Liquor ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  large  Sisc,  a  cheerful  Temper, 
and  Tolerable  lively  Imagination,  and  having,  in  my  Country  Retirement, 
laid  in  Store  of  Ideas  and  Facts,  by  these  Qualifications  I  soon  became  | 

caressed  by  them,  and  grew  daily  in  Bulk,  and  in  Friendship  with  these  I 

gay  Gentlemen  and  their  Acquaintances.”  He  stxjn  became  sick,  de-  ! 

pressed  and  so  vertiginous  that  he  was  forced  to  hold  on  to  the  posts  of  I 

his  bed.  Then  he  gave  up  suppers,  dieting  also  at  other  meals  and  began  | 
to  lose  weight.  His  change  of  regime  caused  all  his  former  companions 
to  forsake  him ;  they  “  dropt  off  like  autumnal  leaves."  He  was  forced  to  : 

retire  into  the  country  alone. 

Away  from  London  and  his  Bottle-Companions,  Cheyne  lived  very  low, 
took  frequent  vomits,  many  drugs,  particularly  mercury.  His  body  melted 
away  “  like  a  Snow-ball  in  summer  ”  and,  clear  mentally,  he  turned  to  | 
meditation  and  reflection ;  philosophy  and  religion  came  naturally  to  him  \ 
because  of  his  long  and  rigorous  training.  He  revived  his  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion,  first  published  in  1705,  in  a  new,  expanded  | 
edition  in  1715.  Just  where  Cheyne  lived  at  this  period  is  not  known.  | 

He  went  to  Bath  as  a  patient,  then  to  Bristol,  for  the  waters,  but  his  con-  j 

dition  remained  far  from  satisfactory.  He  then  went  on  to  a  total  milk 
diet,  advised  by  a  Dr.  Taylor  of  Croydon.  Cheyne  returned  to  London  j 
and  lived  on  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit.  He  rode  horseback  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  a  day,  both  summer  and  winter;  in  summer  on  the  downs  of  Bath  | 

and  in  winter  on  tlie  Oxford  Road,  which  extended  from  New  Bond  street  j 

into  pasture  ground.**  He  continued  his  practice  in  London,  with  sum¬ 
mers  at  Bath.  His  breakdown  appears  to  have  been  about  the  age  of 
forty-two,  when  he  had  been  in  London  a  dozen  years. 

Cheyne  slowly  relapsed,  however,  having  gone  off  his  milk  diet,  and  | 

drank  two  or  three  pints  of  wine  a  day,  with  a  large  mid-afternoon  dinner.  | 

He  again  gained  weight,  this  time  to  more  than  thirty-two  stones  (448  j 

pounds).  He  was  then  about  fifty-one  years  of  age.  He  suffered  from  : 

asthma  and  ulcers  of  the  legs.  In  the  summer  of  1723  he  again  returned 
in  part  to  his  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  but  his  symptoms  were  not  much 
relieved.  In  1725  he  went  to  London  and  consulted  with  Arbuthnot, 
Mead,  Freind  and  others.  Slowly  he  restricted  his  diet  more  and  more, 
and  recovery  took  place.  The  year  1732,  aged  fifty-four,  was  the  “  Begin¬ 
ning  of  my  perfect  Recovery.”  From  then  on,  to  his  death  at  seventy, 

**G.  M.  Trevelyan.  English  Social  History  (London:  1942),  p.  592  (map). 
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he  seems  to  have  been  well.  He  held  to  his  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  and 
if  ill  for  a  few  days,  even  cut  this  to  a  minimum.  His  weight  when  well 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  slightly  over  two  hundred  pounds.  At 
sixty  he  ate  milk,  tea,  coffee,  bread,  butter,  mild  cheese,  fruits,  nuts,  tender 
roots,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips  and  carrots.  He  drank  no  wine  or  liquor, 
but  occasionally  took  cider.  He  rose  at  six  and  went  to  bed  at  ten. 

Gieyne’s  appearance  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  before  his  first  breakdown, 
is  recorded  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Gold-headed  Cane  (1828).  He 
had  taken  Sloane  and  Mead  to  consult  on  the  illness  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
his  sponsor  and  relation,  who  was  then  seventy-two  years  old.  The  Cane 
observes : 

Dr.  Cheyne,  a  Scotchman,  with  an  immense  broad  back,  taking  snuff  incessantly 
out  of  a  ponderous  gold  box,  and  thus  ever  and  anon  displaying  to  view  his  fat 
knuckles:  a  perfect  Falstaff,  for  he  was  not  only  a  good  portly  man  and  a  cor¬ 
pulent,  but  was  almost  as  witty  as  the  knight  himself,  and  his  humour  being 
heightened  by  his  northern  brogue,  he  was  exceedingly  mirthful.  Indeed  he  was 
the  most  excellent  banterer  of  his  time,  a  faculty  he  was  often  called  upon  to  exer¬ 
cise,  to  repel  the  lampoons  which  were  made  by  others  upon  his  extraordinary 
personal  appearance.®® 


Cheyne’s  Patients  and  Practice 

The  well-disp>osed  Cheyne  probably  had  a  large  and  varied  practice 
soon  after  establishing  himself  in  London  in  1702,  but  of  the  details  we 
know  nothing.  By  1715,  however,  when  forty-two,  he  was  well-known, 
as  indicated  by  the  Burnet  consultation.  At  about  this  same  time  he 
began  going  to  Bath  in  the  summers  and  his  practice  extended  widely. 
Among  his  known  patients,  mostly  in  London,  were  Samuel  Johnson, 
John  Wesley,  David  Hume,  and  Alexander  Pope.  Samuel  Richardson, 
author  of  Pamela,  was  long  a  patient,  literary  advisor,  and  friend.  Some 
of  Cheyne’s  letters  to  Richardson,  covering  the  period  from  1734  to 
Cheyne’s  death  in  1743,  have  been  preserved.®^  Cheyne  not  only  gave 
Richardson  advice  in  regard  to  his  health,  but  also  served  as  a  literary 
critic.  Both  men  during  this  period  were  at  the  height  of  their  writing 
careers,  and  both  exchanged  comments  freely.  This  series  of  eighty- 
seven  letters,  moreover,  provides  an  extensive  source  of  information 
regarding  Cheyne’s  family  life  and  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  his  almost 
constant  bickerings  with  publishers  and  booksellers.  Even  Richardson’s 

“William  Macmichael.  The  Gold-Headed  Cane.  Ed.  by  George  C.  Peachey  (New 
York,  1930),  p.  41. 

*^The  Letters  of  Doctor  George  Cheyne  to  Samuel  Richardson  (1733-1743).  Ed.  by 
Charles  F.  Mullett  (Columbia:  University  of  Missouri,  1943). 
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son-in-law,  James  Leake  of  Bath,  who  published,  with  George  Strahan  of 
London,  the  most  popular  of  Cheyne’s  works.  An  Essay  of  Health  and 
Long  Life  (1724),  was  one  of  the  “  Booksellers  whom  I  abominate.” 

Another  patient  was  Selina  Hastings,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  methodist  society  in  Fetter  Lane  in  1739  and  thus  asso¬ 
ciated  with  another  patient.  John  Wesley.  Some  letters  to  the  Countess 
have  also  been  saved,  throwing  light  on  Cheyne’s  religious  ideas  and  his 
method  of  advising  his  wealthy  patient,  who  was  a  leader  of  the  dissenters 
in  her  day.®*  In  Bath  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Richard  Nash  became 
one  of  Cheyne’s  patients  and  it  is  known  that  he  cared  for  the  nervous 
Earl  of  Essex.  From  dedications  in  Cheyne’s  books,  one  notes  the  names 
of  other  patients;  Richard  Tennison.  with  his  gout;  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll, 
who  inspired  An  Essay  of  Health  and  Long  Life;  Lord  Bateman,  who 
urged  the  printing  of  The  English  Malady,  Lord  Huntingdon,  husband 
of  the  Countess,  An  Essay  on  Regimen,  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who 
received  the  dedication  of  The  Natural  Method  of  Cureing  the  Diseases 
of  the  Body,  and  the  Disorders  of  the  Mind  Depending  on  the  Body  and 
was  presumably  a  patient  as  well  as  a  friend. 

Marriage  and  Family 

Cheyne  married  Margaret  Middleton,  who  outlived  him,  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Middleton  of  Bristol.  They  had  one  son,  the  Reverend  John  Cheyne, 
Vicar  of  Brigstock,  Northampton,  who  died  August  11,  1768;  and  at  least 
two  daughters,  Frances  and  Margaret.  The  former  (Frances)  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  April  30,  1741,  to  William  Stewart, 
advocate  and  King’s  Remembrancer. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  wrote  to  her  husband  from  Bath  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1741,  describing  a  friendly  dinner  with  Cheyne  and  his  wife. 
The  three  spent  the  evening  ”  in  most  pious  and  religious  conversation,  a 
thing  hard  to  be  found  here.”  ®*  Cheyne  speaks  of  his  wife  in  his  letters 
to  Richardson  as  ”  Pegg  ”  and  his  daughter,  Margaret,  was  known  as 
“  Peggy.”  She  was  a  favorite  of  Richardson’s  and  he  frequently  sent 
her  Colchester  oysters. 

Portraits  of  Cheyne 

From  a  mezzotint,  engraved  by  John  Faber,  the  younger,  we  learn 
that  a  portrait  was  painted  of  Cheyne  in  1732  by  Johan  Van  Diest,  a 

**  The  Letters  of  Dr.  George  Cheyne  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  E4  by  Charles 
F.  Mullett  (San  Marino,  California;  Huntington  Library,  1940). 

"Ibidem,  p.  vi-vii. 
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Dutch  portrait  painter  living  in  London  at  that  time.**  Johan  was  the 
son  of  the  better  known  Adriaen  Van  Diest  (1650-1704),  who  had  come 
from  the  Hague  to  London  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  had  died  of  gout 
•  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  a  couple  of  years  after  Cheyne  had  started  prac¬ 
tice.  It  was  the  son  and  not  his  more  famous  father  who  painted  Cheyne’s 
portrait  The  portrait,  if  in  existence,  has  not  been  located. 

The  mezzotint  **  was  done  by  John  Faber,  the  younger,  (1695?-1756) 
son  of  John  Faber,  also  a  Dutchman  and  engraver,  who  had  died  in  1721. 
Unlike  the  case  of  the  Van  Diest  secession,  the  Faber  son  greatly  sur¬ 
passed  his  father  in  talent  and  is  considered  by  some  as  almost  equal  to 
his  contemporary  mezzotintist,  John  Raphael  Smith.  He  is  remembered 
lor  his  engravings,  among  others,  of  “  The  Beauties  of  Hampton  Court  ” 
and  “  The  Members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.”  Faber,  the  younger,  died  of 
gout  in  1756,  long  after  Cheyne’s  death  in  1743,  although  the  engraver 
may  well  have  been  a  patient  during  Cheyne’s  period  of  practice.** 

The  Faber  mezzotint  depicts  Cheyne’s  head  and  shoulders,  the  head 
directed  to  the  right,  facing  and  looking  to  the  front.  He  is  dressed  in 
full-bottomed  wig,  cravat,  and  gown.  The  date  of  the  painting  is  given 
as  1732,  with  Chevme’s  age  as  59,  thus  confirming,  if  correctly  given,  the 
supposition  that  Cheyne  was  bom  in  1673  and  not  1671  as  usually  re¬ 
corded.  The  mezzotint,  in  its  first  state,  was  sold  at  the  Great  Toy  Shop 
in  Bath.  A  second  state  has  been  described,  “  with  address  of  Overton,” 
the  famous  London  vendors  of  mezzotints  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Two  line  engravings  of  the  Van  Diest  portrait  of  Cheyne  are  well- 

“Jofian  Van  Diest  is  noticed  by  a  brief  line  in  his  father’s  biography,  Adriaen  Van 
Diest,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  The  portrait  of  Qieyne  is  attributed 
erroneously  to  Adriaen  in  the  AUgemeines  Lexikon  der  Bildenden  Kiinstler  (Leipzig: 
1913).  The  work  of  both  father  and  son  is  described  in  Horace  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England  (London:  1828),  vol.  3,  p.  264. 

“The  mezzotint  is  described  in  John  Chaloner  Smith,  British  Mezsotinto  Portraits. 
4  vols.  (London:  1878-1884),  vol.  1,  p.  329.  The  inscription  reads:  I.  Van  Diest  pinx. 
1.  Faber  fecit.  Georgius  Cheynaeus  M.D.  et  Societatis  Regiae  Socius.  Aetat:  59.  i/sz. 
Sold  at  the  Great  Toy  Shop  in  Bath.  (11)4x9)4  in-)*  Copies,  in  this  state,  are  in  the 
Sutherland  Collection,  now  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  {Catalogue  of  the  Suther¬ 
land  Collection.  2  vols.  London:  1837,  vol.  1,  p.  233),  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum. 

A  second  state,  “with  address  of  Overton,”  is  also  noted  by  Smith,  but  this  has  not 
been  located.  It  is  also  described  in  F.  O’Donoghue,  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British 
Portraits  Preserved  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 
6  vols.  (London:  British  Museum,  1908),  vol.  1,  p.  426. 

“John  Faber,  the  younger,  is  noticed  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  His  best 
period  is  said  to  have  been  about  the  time  Cheyne’s  portrait  was  painted  by  Johan  Van 
Diest  in  1732.  The  exact  date  of  the  Cheyne  engraving  is  not  known.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  reproduced  previously,  other  than  in  its  original  states. 
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known,  for  they  have  been  frequently  reproduced.  The  first  was  engraved 
by  J.  M.  Bemigeroth  at  an  unknown  date.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  Faber 
mezzotint.”  A  second  was  engraved  by  Tookey,  and  published  by  W. 
Bent  in  London  in  1787.**  Neither  are  as  fine  as  the  Faber  mezzotint 
from  which  they  are  both  probably  derived. 

The  Clinical  Writings  of  Cheyne 

When  Cheyne  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven  in  1720  and  was  not 
far  from  the  height  of  his  professional  career,  he  published  his  first  book 
on  clinical  medicine.  It  was  a  popular  treatise,  written  for  a  patient, 
Richard  Tennison,  originally  intended  as  a  private  paper  of  instructions 
giving  directions  to  Tennison  “  how  to  manage  himself  under  the  Gout." 
Cheyne  had  begun  a  longer  book  on  the  same  subject  seven  years  before, 
but  had  never  had  time  to  finish  it.  Copies  of  the  lesser  work  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  “  Pyrating  Booksellers  ”  and  An  Essay  of  the 
True  Nature  and  Due  Method  of  Treating  the  Gout  was  issued  to  fore¬ 
stall  them.  The  book  is  full  of  simple,  sincere  directions  on  exercise, 
diet,  the  use  of  sulphur  and  Bath  waters,  with  the  primary  aim  at  the 
exercise  of  temperance.  It  is  one  of  Cheyne’s  most  popular  works,  ten 
editions  were  published  in  London  from  1720  to  1753  and  others  in 
Dublin.** 

Four  years  later,  in  1724,  Cheyne  published  his  book  on  health,  with 
many  biographical  notes.  His  own  health  was  so  precarious  at  the  time 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  his  last  work  and  so  wrote  for  the  “  oldsters.” 
considering  himself  at  fifty-one  as  one  of  them.  The  theme  was  based  on 
a  reduction  of  intake  of  food,  with  bleeding,  vomiting,  sweating  and 
purging  as  secondary  measures.  He  recognized  that  it  was  easier  to  pre¬ 
serve  than  to  recover  health  and  he  had  many  misgivings  about  his 
personal  life  and  the  indulgences  he  had  permitted  himself  in  the  past. 
It  was  a  salutary  effort,  much  needed  in  Cheyne’s  time  and  must  have 
fallen  on  willing  ears,  for  edition  after  edition  came  off  the  presses,  six 
in  the  year  1725  and  ten  before  1745.  Editions  soon  followed  in  French, 
Latin,  Dutch,  and  German;  An  Essay  of  Health  and  Long  Life  was  more 

Size  X  inches.  Copies  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Army  Medical  Library, 
etc.  The  inscription  reads :  Georgius  Cheynaeus,  M.  D.  et  Societ  Reg.  Britann  Sociui. 
J.  M.  B.  fc.  Described  in  O’Donoghue  Catalogue. 

*•  This  is  the  commonly  produced  portrait. 

**  An  analysis  of  Cheyne’s  writing  and  a  bibliography  of  his  published  works  is  in  the 
course  of  preparation. 
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widely  read  than  other  of  Cheyne’s  writings.  The  book  is  full  of  his  best 
aphorisms  and  is  by  far  his  best  popular  work.^® 

ChevTie  spent  the  next  few  years  in  putting  his  own  health  in  order,  but 
by  1732,  when  he  had  his  portrait  painted,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite 
fit  again.  The  next  year  he  had  a  new  book  ready  for  publication.  The 
English  Malady,  a  somewhat  forced  argument  against  “  modern  life  ” 
and  the  nervous  ills,  particularly  hypochondria,  that  frequently  accom¬ 
pany  it.*^  Dr.  Johnson  liked  the  book,  but  it  was  never  popular  and 
Qieyne  was  only  ringing  the  old  changes,  with  an  attempt  at  a  new  note. 
He  added  his  “  own  case,”  but  Cheyne  was  not  a  neurasthenic  and  most 
of  his  arguments  relate  to  the  avoidance  of  over-indulgence  and  reduc¬ 
tion  by  diet.  He  did,  however,  stress  hobbies  and  amusement  as  im¬ 
portant  adjuncts  to  treatment,  and  his  viewpoint  was  broad  and  often 
refreshing. 

Finally  came  An  Essay  on  Regimen  (1740),  written  towards  the  close 
of  Cheyne’s  life  and  thought  by  him  to  be  his  best  book.  He  repeated  his 
rules  of  health  in  a  new  form  and  preached  a  sermon,  interspersed  with 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  This  was  followed  by  still  another  work. 
The  Natural  Method  of  Cureing  the  Diseases  of  the  Body,  and  the  Dis¬ 
order  of  the  Mind  Depending  on  the  Body  (1742),  a  terminal  argument, 
published  the  year  before  his  death.  The  style  is  vigorous,  the  observa¬ 
tions  good,  and  the  dietary  regimen  excellent.  In  many  ways  this  is 
Cheyne  at  his  best.  The  book  was  rapidly  translated  into  French,  Italian, 
and  Latin,  and  four  editions  were  issued  in  English  in  the  year  of 
publication. 

Cheyne’s  Death 

Cheyne’s  last  known  letter  to  Samuel  Richardson  was  dated  Bath, 
March  24,  1743.  He  died  on  Wednesday,  April  13,  of  the  same  year, 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  David 
Hartley,  the  philosopher  and  physician,  and  by  his  brother-in-law.  Dr. 
Middleton  of  Bristol.  Many  obituary  notices,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
soon  appeared,  and  details  of  his  passing  were  recorded  in  a  letter  to 
Richardson  from  an  unknown  friend.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  gave 
his  age  as  seventy-two.** 

He  was  buried  at  Weston,  near  Bath,  in  the  church  where  his  younger 

**  W.  H.  Crisp.  An  Essay  of  Health  and  Long  Life,  published  A.  D.  1725.  Jour.  Ant. 
Med.  Assoc.  58: 1843-1846  (June  15)  1912. 

“  W.  R.  Riddell.  Dr.  George  Cheyne  and  the  “  English  Malady.”  Annals  Med.  Hist. 
4:304-310,  1922. 

‘•Ref.  31. 
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brother  was  vicar  of  the  parish.  Greenhill  notes  the  epitaph,  with  his 
age  as  seventy-two.  His  wife.  Margaret,  also  buried  at  Weston,  did  not 
die  until  August  17,  1752,  also  aged  seventy-two. 

Cheyne’s  Character 

His  contemporaries  considered  Cheyne  a  learned  physician,  a  sound 
Christian,  a  deep  scholar,  and  a  warm  friend.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  to  consider  this  praise  as  exaggerated.  He  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful  in  producing  works  of  a  popular  nature,  not  by  any 
means  a  simple  task.^®  He  never,  however,  “  talked  down  ”  to  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  indeed  often,  by  using  mathematical  and  philosophical  terms, 
must  have  been  unintelligible  to  many.  He  never  wrote  worthless  or 
dangerous  trash.  What  he  produced  was  good,  sound  advice  and  this 
had  an  extensive  influence  in  his  time.  A  large  part  of  Cheyne’s  works 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  even  today. 


“Thomas  McCrae.  George  Cheyne,  an  Old  London  and  Bath  Physician  (1671-1743). 
Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.  15:84-94  (March)  1904. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  NEPHRITIS  * 


RALPH  H.  MAJOR 

Galen,  in  a  moment  of  exasperation  at  the  medical  heresies  of  Asclepi- 
ades,  wrote: 

Tint  the  kidneys  are  the  organs  for  secreting  the  urine,  was  the  belief  not  only 
of  Hippocrates,  Diocles,  Erasistratus,  Praxagoras,  and  all  other  physicians  of 
eminence,  hut  practically  every  butcher  is  aware  of  this,  from  the  fact  that  he  daily 
observes  both  the  position  of  the  kidneys  and  the  duct  (termed  the  ureter)  which 
runs  from  each  kidney  into  the  bladder,  and  from  this  arrangement  he  infers  their 
characteristic  use  and  faculty. 

Accttrding  to  Galen  then,  some  primeval  butcher,  slaughtering  an  ox, 
noting  the  position  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters,  and  seeing  urine  in  the 
bladder,  surmised  that  the  kidneys  secreted  urine.  Some  three  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago,  the  writer  of  the  Papyrus  Ebers  noted,  “  There  are 
two  vessels  to  the  bladder,  it  is  they  which  give  urine  ” — ^probably  the  first 
recorded  notice  of  this  fact. 

The  earliest  references  to  chronic  nephritis  are  shrouded  with  a  certain 
mist  of  obscurity.  The  thirty-fourth  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  states, 
“  When  bubbles  settle  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  they  indicate  disease  of 
the  kidneys  and  that  the  complaint  will  be  protracted.”  Francis  Adams, 
the  learned  translator  of  Hippocrates,  commenting  on  this  passage  says, 
”  It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  our  author  here  refers  to  albumin¬ 
ous  urine,  which  it  is  well  known  is  also  frothy,  and  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.”  Hippocrates,  as 
we  know,  was  a  great  student  of  the  urine.  As  a  firm  believer  in  the 
humoral  theory  of  disease,  that  recovery  from  disease  was  produced  by 
coction  or  pepsis,  a  kind  of  cooking  whereby  the  excess  humor  was  dis¬ 
carded  and  excreted  as  a  waste  product,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
study  the  urine  in  which  this  waste  product  was  excreted.  Hippocrates 
(in  the  translation  of  Littre)  refers  to  the  characteristics  of  the  urine  in 
disease  one  hundred  eighty-eight  times. 

All  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Hippocrates  mention  the  urine,  but 
their  observations,  in  general,  add  little  to  those  of  Hippocrates.  The 
great  encyclopedist,  Aurelius  Cornelius  Cclsus,  in  his  masterly  De  re 
medicina,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  reviews  in  great 

•  Read  at  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  .Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  May  23,  1949. 
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detail  the  views  of  the  Greek  physicians  on  disease  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  to  that  of  his  own  era.  He  adds  nothing  original  to  their 
descriptions,  but  he  does  note  that  the  Greeks  described  a  disease  they 
called  hydrops  {vBptona)  and  distinguished  three  varieties:  tympanites 
(rofiTravirq^) ,  anasarka  {viroa-dpKa)  and  ascites  (curKiTTjv).  He  speaks 
at  length  of  diuretics  and  makes  the  sage  observation,  “  Nor  is  it  a  bad 
plan  to  measure  his  drink  and  urine;  for,  when  the  quantity  of  excreted 
fluid  exceeds  that  which  is  ingested,  then,  at  last,  there  is  some  hope  of 
recovery.” 

The  first  account  of  chronic  nephritis  which  I  have  found  is  that  of 
Ruphos,  or  Rufus,  of  Ephesus,  who  lived  about  100  A.  D.  This  account 
appears  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Oribasius  and  has  for  a  title  irtpl 
o-KXr/pta?  vt^pStv — Concerning  sclerosis  of  the  kidneys,  nephrosclerosis.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Sclerosis  which  develops  in  the  kidneys  causes  no  pain,  but  it  seems  to  the 
patients  as  if  a  weight  were  hanging  from  their  body  in  the  region  of  the  flanks; 
they  note  a  numbness  about  the  hips,  weakness  of  the  legs,  scanty  urination,  the 
condition  of  the  body  resembling  most  closely  a  dropsy.  In  this  condition  one  should 
soften  the  kidneys  with  cataplasms  and  massage,  administer  substances  which 
increase  the  urine  and  soften  the  abdomen  with  enemata. 

Aetius  of  Amida,  the  earliest  Greek  physician  of  note  who  was  thought 
to  have  been  a  Christian,  lived  from  502-575  A.  D.  and  practised  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  the  Latin  edition  of  1534  of  his  Six  Books  on  Medicine,  we 
find  the  following  description  in  Chapter  XVII,  De  duricie  rentiin : 

Whenever  sclerosis  arises  about  the  kidneys,  it  does  not  cause  pain  but  it  seems 
to  the  patient  as  if  something  hung  from  around  the  stomach,  numbness  attacks  the 
hips,  there  is  weakness  of  the  legs  and  they  urinate  little,  the  rest  of  the  body  appears 
much  like  in  those  suffering  from  water  in  the  skin.  Further,  in  time  they  develop 
obvious  hydrops  as  if  spreading  from  the  other  hardened  viscera. 

The  preceding  chapter,  De  renum  inflammatione,  carries  the  notation 
that  it  is  copied  from  Rufus.  So  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  Aetius  knew 
the  writings  of  Rufus. 

Paul  of  Aegina,  who  lived  from  625-690  A.  D.  and  practised  in 
Alexandria,  wrote  on  Hardness  of  the  kidneys.  He  says: 

When  hardness  occurs  in  the  kidneys,  it  does  not  occasion  pains,  but  they  seem,  as 
it  were,  to  hang  from  the  loins,  and  the  haunches  are  torpid,  and  the  limbs  lose  their 
strength,  little  urine  is  passed,  and  the  whole  habit  resembles  that  of  dropsical 
persons. 
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Here  again,  to  paraphrase  a  well  known  passage  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  hands  were  the  hands  of  Paul  but  the  voice  was  certainly  the  voice  of 
Rufus. 

Arabian  physicians  were  great  admirers  of  both  Paul  and  Rufus.  The 
surgical  works  of  Paul  were  the  basis  for  the  seventh  book  of  Rhazes’s 
Liber  ad  Almansorcm  and  for  the  well  known  surgical  treatise  of 
Albucasis.  Rufus  was  called  by  Ibn  abi  U^ibi’a,  the  historian  of  Arabian 
medicine,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Physicians,  “  the  great  Rufus  ”  and  “  the 
first  physician  of  his  time,”  and  is  cited  many  times  in  the  works  of 
Serapion,  Mesue,  Rhazes  and  Ibn  Beitar.  Rhazes  (850-923  A.  D.)  in 
his  Liber  ad  Almansorcm  states : 

When  an  apostcm  in  the  kidney  does  not  produce  pus,  it  on  the  contrary  becomes 
sclerotic  (transit  in  duriticm)  and  progresses  with  heaviness  in  the  kidneys  without 
fever  .  .  .  and,  if  the  urine  is  seen  to  be  diminished,  stimulants  are  given,  not  in 
smiill  amounts  because  this  condition  leads  to  dropsy. 

Avicenna  (980-1037  A.  D.),  the  “  Prince  of  Physicians,”  notes  that,  in 
hardening  of  the  kidneys,  there  is  “  great  heaviness  but  no  pain  .  .  . 
numbness  of  both  legs,  numbness  of  the  hips  .  .  .  the  lower  extremities 
become  thin,  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity  .  .  .  swellings  like  that  in 
cachexia  .  .  .  and  very  often  dropsy.” 

These  brief  extracts  have  been  cited  to  show  that,  by  the  year  1000  * 
A.  D.,  at  least  five  physicians,  Rufus,  Aetius,  Paul  of  Aegina,  Rhazes  and 
Avicenna,  were  familiar  with  sclerosis  of  the  kidneys  and  described  as  its 
characteristic  signs  weakness,  lack  of  pain,  scanty  urination  and  dropsy. 

It  also  seems  evident  that  all  these  descriptions  stem  from  the  original 
description  of  Rufus.  Not  only  do  the  descriptions  of  Aetius,  Paul,  Rhazes 
and  .\vicenna  stress  the  same  symptoms,  but  they  employ  almost  identical 
language. 

William  of  Saliceto,  professor  at  Bologna  from  1269  to  1274,  wrote 
his  well  known  description  of  durities  in  renibus,  saying ; 

The  signs  of  hardness  in  the  kidneys  are  that  the  quantity  of  urine  is  diminished, 
there  is  heaviness  in  the  kidneys  and  of  the  spine  with  some  pain:  and  the  belly 
begins  to  swell  up  after  a  time  and  dropsy  is  produced. 

His  description  was  written  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  that  of 
Rufus,  but  once  more  the  old  similarity  is  apparent. 

The  Middle  Ages  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  kidney  disease.  The 
Arabians,  undisputed  leaders  of  science  during  this  period,  studied  the 
urine  but  did  not  go  beyond  their  Greek  masters.  The  latter  part  of  the 
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Middle  Ages  witnessed  the  phenomenal  rise  of  the  Uroscopists,  who 
claimed  to  make  diagnoses  solely  on  examination  of  the  urine.  This 
pseudo-science  seized  the  medical  profession  and  the  laity  as  astrology  had 
once  seized  them.  The  physician  was  identified  in  art  and  in  the  popular 
mind  by  his  urine  glass,  just  as  the  bishop  was  by  his  crozier  and  the 
pope  by  his  triple  tiara.  One  interesting  illustration  of  this  period  portray¬ 
ing  Jesus  as  the  Great  Physician  shows  Him  holding  up  a  urine  glass. 

The  Uroscopists  of  this  period,  however,  added  little  or  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  kidney  disease.  They  attempted  too  much  diagnosis  with 
too  little  knowledge.  The  famous  poem  of  Gilles  de  Corbeil  (Aegidius 
Corboliensis),  who  died  about  1220,  on  the  urine,  Carmina  de  urinarutn 
judiciis,  was  long  the  authoritative  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  first  part 
of  this  poem  discusses  the  colors  of  the  urine — black,  gray,  white,  pale 
blue,  pale,  milky,  lemon,  red,  green,  and  various  combinations  of  color. 
The  second  part  describes  the  things  contained  within  the  urine,  the  circles 
it  makes,  the  bubbles,  grains,  clouds,  foam,  pus,  fat,  chyme,  blood,  sand, 
hair  and  scurf.  This  poem  had  a  great  vogue  and  summarized  the  existing 
knowledge  on  uroscopy.  The  author  recognizes  that  pus  in  the  urine 
indicates  ulceration  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder ;  blood  in  the  urine  indicates 
disease  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder;  and  sand  in  the  urine  indicates  a 
kidney  or  bladder  stone.  Nevertheless,  the  poem  does  not  aid  us  in  the 
diagnosis  of  chronic  nephritis. 

Nicolaus  Cusanus  ( 1401-1464),  as  Henry  Viets  has  pointed  out,  in  his 
De  staticis  experimcntis,  made  some  interesting  suggestions  “  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  comparing  the  weights  of  etjual  volumes  of  the  blood  or 
urine  of  a  healthy  man  and  of  a  weak  one.”  But  this  suggestion,  along 
with  many  others,  as  Viets  notes,  ”  fell  on  deaf  ears.”  Johann  Baptista 
van  Helmont  (1577-1644),  the  founder  of  the  iatro-chemical  school, 
was  apparently  the  first  to  carry  out  this  procedure.  In  his  Oriatrxke, 
1662,  he  describes  the  experiments  in  whicli  he  compared  the  weights  of 
equal  quantities  of  water  and  of  urine  from  patients — the  first  recorded 
gravimetric  examinations  of  the  urine.  He  also  examined  the  bodies  of 
patients  who  had  died  of  dropsy  and,  finding  the  liver  normal  in  apj)ear- 
ance,  attacked  the  ancient  doctrine  that  dropsy  was  caused  by  disease  of  the 
liver.  He  found  the  kidneys  diseased  in  some  patients  and  described  one 
patient  whose  kidney  was  “  scarce  of  the  bigness  of  a  Filburd-nut  ” 
(filbert).  Dropsy,  he  says,  in  his  characteristic  mystical  jargon,  is  caused 
by  a  fury,  or  indignation,  of  the  Archeus  of  the  kidneys  since  “  the  Kidney 
hath  received  the  dominion  of  the  water.” 
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The  systematic  and  scientific  study  of  the  urine,  according  to  Vieillard, 
began  with  the  observations  of  Bellini  ( 1643-1704)  and  Boerhaave  (1668- 
1738).  Abandoning  the  ancient  concept  of  the  Uroscopists,  who  studied 
only  the  appearance  of  the  urine,  Bellini  and  Boerhaave  stressed  the 
importance  of  studying  the  composition  of  the  urine.  Bellini  stressed  the 
physical  examination  of  the  urine;  Boerhaave  the  chemical.  Boerhaave. 
harking  back  to  van  Helmont,  introduced  the  routine  determination  of 
the  weight  of  urine  as  compared  to  water — the  estimation  of  the  specific 
gravity. 

Meanwhile,  Frederik  Dekkers  (1648-1720),  a  colleague  of  Boerhaave, 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  first 
boiling  the  urine  and  then  adding  *’  a  drop  or  so  of  acetic  acid.”  Dekkers’s 
observation,  dating  from  1695,  was  made  on  a  patient  with  phthisis. 
Cotugno,  in  1765,  showed  that  the  urine  of  a  dropsical  patient,  when 
partially  evaporated,  showed  ”  a  white  mass  already  loosely  coagulated 
like  egg  albumen.”  In  1811,  William  Charles  Wells  read  a  paper  before 
the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge 
in  which  he  described  tests  on  the  urine  of  one  hundred  thirty  dropsical 
patients,  finding  albumin  in  seventy-eight  of  these  patients.  He  also 
described  the  kidneys  in  two  dropsical  patients:  in  one  patient,  the 
“  kidneys  were  much  harder  than  they  usually  are  and  their  cortical  part 
was  thickened  and  changed  in  its  structure  ” ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
patients,  the  ”  kidnies  were  larger  and  softer  than  if  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  on  the  outside  of  both  were  several  vesicles,  partly  imbedded  in  their 
cortical  substance.”  Seven  years  later,  John  Blackall  in  his  book,  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies,  1816,  describes  the  urine  in 
dropsy  as  coagulable  by  heat.  He  also  notes  that,  in  two  cases,  “  the 
kidneys  were  firmer  than  ordinary,  in  one  of  them  very  strikingly  so, 
approaching  to  scirrhus.” 

To  recapitulate  then,  by  1816,  it  was  known  that,  in  many  cases  of 
dropsy,  the  urine  was  scanty  and  contained  albumin  and  that  certain  of 
these  patients  showed  small  hardened  kidneys.  However,  no  one,  as  yet, 
had  stressed  the  association  of  albuminous  urine,  sclerosis  of  the  kidneys, 
and  dropsy,  grouped  them  together  as  a  clinical  entity,  or  pointed  out 
the  frequency  of  this  s^mdrome.  This  was  the  great  achievement  of 
Richard  Bright  (1789-1858). 

Bright’s  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  which  appeared  in  1827,  states  in 
the  introduction  that  he  first  observed  “  the  altered  structure  of  the 
kidney  in  a  patient  who  had  died  dropsical  ”  nearly  twelve  years  before. 
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His  Reports  consist  of  twenty-three  cases  with  clinical  histories  and 
autopsy  reports  together  with  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  path¬ 
ological  lesions.  Bright  described  three  forms  of  the  disease.  In  the  first 
form,  “  a  state  of  degeneracy  seems  to  exist,  which  from  its  appearance 
might  be  regarded  as  marking  little  more  than  simple  debility  of  the 
organ.  In  this  case  the  kidney  loses  its  usual  firmness,  becomes  of  a 
yellow  mottled  appearance  externally.”  The  second  form  “  is  one  in  which 
the  whole  cortical  part  is  converted  into  a  granular  texture,  and  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  copious  morbid  interstitial  deposit  of  an  opake  white 
substance.”  The  third  form  is  ”  where  the  kidney  is  quite  rough  and 
scabrous  to  the  touch  externally  .  .  .  the  feel  is  hard,  and  on  making  an 
incision,  the  texture  is  found  approaching  to  semi-cartilaginous  firmness, 
giving  great  resistance  to  the  knife.”  Bright  adds,  “  Although  I  hazard 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  existence  of  these  three  different  forms  of  disease, 

I  am  by  no  means  confident  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.”  He  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  second  and  third  forms  may  be  ”  more  or  less  advanced 
states  of  one  and  the  same  disease.” 

According  to  Hale- White,  Bright,  in  1842,  studied  the  microscopical 
appearances  of  diseased  kidneys,  but  so  far  as  known,  these  results  were 
never  published.  The  first  careful  microscopic  studies  of  the  kidney  were 
those  of  Henle  in  1841  and  1847.  He  was  impressed  by  the  increase  in 
connective  tissue  and  stated,  “  This  alteration  may  be  called  cirrhosis  of 
the  kidneys,  in  so  far  as  this  term  means  not  the  original  idea  of  color, 
but  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  organs  caused  by  a  new  growth  of 
contractile  fibers.” 

Bright,  in  his  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  1836, 
entitled  ”  Tabular  View  of  the  Morbid  Appearances  Occurring  in  One 
Hundred  Cases  in  Connexion  with  Albuminous  Urine,”  noted  the  great 
frequency  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  these  patients  and  observes,  “  The 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  seems,  in  some  degree,  to  have  kept  pace  with  the 
advance  of  disease  in  the  kidneys.”  In  this  paper,  Bright  also  notes  that, 
as  the  disease  progresses,  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  diminishes  while 
the  amount  in  the  blood  increases. 

The  masterful  description  of  the  new  syndrome  by  Bright  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  contemporaries,  and  the  term.  Morbus  Brtghtii,  soon 
appeared  in  the  British  and  French  medical  literature  and  somewhat  later 
in  the  German.  The  kidneys  of  these  patients  were  carefully  examined 
both  grossly  and  microscopically,  and  the  urine  studied  chemically  and 
microscopically.  Urinary  casts  were  described  by  Simon  and  by  Nasse 
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in  1843,  and,  the  following  year,  Henle  described  them  in  sections  of 
kidney  tissue.  Later,  in  1858,  Rosenstein  found  casts  in  normal  urine,  an 
observation  which  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  in  recent  years. 

Bright  and  his  co-workers,  particularly  John  Bostock,  also  found  that 
the  urine  of  normal  persons  showed  albumin  at  times.  Their  usual  method 
of  examination  was  “  the  application  of  heat,  by  taking  a  small  quantity 
of  the  urine  in  a  spoon  and  holding  it  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle. 

In  healthy  urine,  no  change  follows  from  this  exposure  to  heat.”  How¬ 
ever,  when  they  tested  normal  urine  with  bichloride  of  mercury  or  ferro- 
prussiate  of  potash,  a  trace  of  albumin  was  often  present. 

Bright  and  his  associates  had  no  method  of  estimating  the  blood  pres¬ 
sure,  but,  in  their  clinical  notes,  the  pulse  of  the  patient  is  often  described 
as  full  and  hard.  In  discussing  the  causes  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  he  speaks 
of  an  “  altered  quality  of  the  blood  .  .  .  that  so  effects  the  minute  and 
capillary  circulation,  as  to  render  greater  action  necessary  to  force  the 
blood  through  the  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system.”  This 
thought  was  carried  further  by  George  Johnson,  who  advanced  the  theory 
that  impurities  which  should  have  been  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  are 
retained  and  cause  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  a  rise  in  blood  pressure, 
and  cardiac  hyqiertrophy.  This  view  was  attacked  by  Gull  and  Sutton, 
who  maintained  that  the  increased  blood  pressure  was  due  not  to  arteriolar 
contraction,  but  to  arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  or  a  hyaline  fibroid  change  in 
the  capillaries  and  arterioles. 

Karl  Vierordt,  who  constructed  the  first  instrument  for  estimating  the 
blood  pressure  in  man,  described  in  1855  several  cases  of  Bright’s  disease 
which  showed  high  blood  pressure.  Von  Basch,  who  devised  the  first 
practical  sphygmomanometer  in  1880,  made  similar  observations,  but  the 
estimation  of  the  blood  pressure  became  a  routine  procedure  in  Bright’s 
disease  only  after  the  introduction  of  Riva  Rocci’s  well  known  instrument 
in  1896.  Broadbent,  in  his  well  known  The  Pulse,  published  in  1890, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  kidney  disease  and  stresses  the  importance  of  high 
blood  pressure.  He  makes  no  mention,  however,  of  instrumental  deter¬ 
mination  of  blood  pressure  although  he  shows  sphygmographic  tracings  of 
high  tension  pulses.  He  employed  his  fingers  to  make  the  diagnosis  of 
increased  arterial  tension. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  nephritis,  the  figure  of  Bright 
towers  in  the  field  like  Vesalius  in  the  history  of  anatomy,  Addis  remarks, 
“  It  is  often  said,  and  with  some  justification,  that  we  have  made  no  real 
advance  in  this  field  since  the  time  of  Richard  Bright.”  While  this  may 
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be  an  overstatement,  it  emphasizes  the  pre-eminence  of  that  great  old 
physician  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 
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PINEL’S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  PSYCHOPATHIC  STATE 
An  Historical  Critique 

JEROME  KAVKA 

Philippe  Pinel  (1745-1826)  is  generally  accorded  distinction  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  present  day  conceptions  of  the  psycho¬ 
pathic  personality  through  his  description  and  discussion  of  this  state 
as  a  nosologic  entity.*  The  medical  theories  and  classifications  of  the 
great  nosographer  though  methodical,  clear,  and  containing  some  original 
ideas,  pale  in  comparison  with  his  work  of  hospital  reform  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  by  which  a  new  tradition  was  established  and  a  new  prosjiective 
opened  for  practical  and  research  psychiatry.  In  the  light  of  this  evalua¬ 
tion  *  we  recall  verbatim  Pinel’s  views  on  a  subject  of  considerable  present 
day  interest,  and  in  discussion  attempt  to  properly  estimate  his  role  in 
the  historical  development  of  our,  as  yet,  nebulous  conceptions  of  the 
psychopathic  states. 

Pinel  *  classified  “  mental  derangements  ”  into  five  broad  categories ; 
“  (a)  Melancholia,  or  delirium  upon  one  subject  exclusively;  (b)  Mania 
without  delirium;  (c)  Mania  with  delirium;  (b)  Dementia,  or  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  thinking  faculty;  (e)  Ideotism,  or  obliteration  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  and  affections.”  Freely  translated  into  present  day 
nomenclature,  we  recognize  the  categories — depressions,  psychopathic 
personality,  manic  psychosis,  schizophrenic  psychosis  and  mental  defi¬ 
ciency.  Without  entering  upon  a  critique  of  Pinel’s  general  psychiatric 
theories,  we  concern  ourselves  here  with  his  descriptions  and  explanations 
of  the  second  category,  mania  without  delirium.  Herein,  we  possess  suffi¬ 
cient  material  to  deduce  that  Pinel  detected  and  described  a  previously 
neglected  mental  disease  form  now  regarded  as  the  psychopathic  state. 
The  second  chapter  of  Pinel’s  treatise  on  insanity  is  here  reproduced  in 
the  English  translation  of  1806.  Footnotes  are  the  author’s. 

’  Mau^'hs,  S.  B.,  A  Concept  of  Psychopathy  and  Psychopathic  Personality :  Its  Evolu¬ 
tion  and  Historical  Development.  /.  Crim.  Psychopath.,  2  :  329,  465,  1941. 

’  Provided  in  a  brilliant  historical  review  of  the  personality  and  accomplishments  of 
Pinel  against  the  backdrop  of  the  revolutionary  period  in  which  he  lived,  by  Zilboorg,  G. 
and  Henry,  G.  W.,  A  History  of  Medical  Psychology,  New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Company,  1941,  pp.  319-341. 

*  Pinel,  Philippe,  A  Treatise  on  Insanity,  Sheffield:  Printed  by  W.  Todd,  for  Messrs. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  Strand,  London,  1806.  Translated  from  French  by  D.  D.  Davis,  M.  D. 
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SECOND  SPECIES  OF  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT 
Mania  Without  Delirium 


Madness  Independent  of  any  Lesion  of  the  Understanding 

We  may  very  justly  admire  the  writings  of  Mr.  Locke,*  without  admitting  his 
authority  upon  subjects  not  necessarily  connected  with  his  enquiries.  On  resuming 
at  Bicetre  my  researches  into  this  disorder,  I  thought  with  the  above  author,  that  it 
was  inseparable  from  delirium;  and,  I  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  many 
maniacs  who  at  no  period  gave  evidence  of  any  lesion  of  the  understanding,  but 
who  were  under  the  dominion  of  instinctive  and  abstract  fury,  as  if  the  active 
faculties  alone  sustained  the  injury. 


An  Instance  of  Maniacal  Fury  Without  Delirium 


The  following  relation  will  place  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  a 
neglected  or  ill  directed  education,  in  inducing  upon  a  mind  naturally  perverse  and 
unruly,  the  first  symptoms  of  this  species  of  mania.  An  only  son  of  a  weak  and 
indulgent  mother,  was  encouraged  in  the  gratification  of  every  caprice  and  passion, 
of  which  an  untutored  and  violent  temper  was  susceptible.  The  impetuosity  of  his 
disposition  increased  with  his  years.  The  money  with  which  he  was  lavishly  sup¬ 
plied,  removed  every  obstacle  to  his  wild  desires.  Every  instance  of  opposition  or 
resistance,  roused  him  to  acts  of  fury.  He  assaulted  his  adversary  with  the  audacity 
of  a  savage ;  sought  to  reign  by  force,  and  was  perpetually  embroiled  in  disputes  and 
quarrels.  If  a  dog,  a  horse,  or  any  other  animal  offended  him,  he  instantly  put  it 
to  death.  If  he  ever  went  to  a  fete  or  any  other  public  meeting,  he  was  sure  to 
excite  such  tumults  and  quarrels,  as  terminated  in  actual  pugilistic  rencounters,  and 
he  generally  left  the  scene  with  a  bloody  nose.  This  wayward  youth,  however,  when 
unmoved  by  passions,  possessed  a  perfectly  sound  judgement.  When  he  came  of  age, 
he  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  an  extensive  domain.  He  proved  himself  fully 
tompetent  to  the  management  of  his  estate,  as  well  as  to  the  discharge  of  his  relative 
duties;  and  he  even  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  beneficence  and  compassion. 
Wounds,  law-suits,  and  pecuniary  compensations,  were  generally  the  consequences 
of  his  unhappy  propensity  to  quarrel.  But  an  act  of  notoriety  put  an  end  to  his 
career  of  violence.  Enraged  at  a  woman,  who  had  used  offensive  langpiage  to  him, 
he  precipitated  her  into  a  well.  Prosecution  was  commenced  against  him,  and  on 
the  deposition  of  a  great  many  witnesses,  who  gave  evidence  to  his  furious  deport- 
irfent,  he  was  condemned  to  a  perpetual  confinement  at  Bicetre. 


*  Pinel  always  cited  Locke  and  Condillac  as  his  sources  of  psychobiological  orientation 
“  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  trace  all  the  perversities  of  the  functions  of  judgment,  if  he 
has  not  meditated  deeply  upon  the  writings  of  Locke  and  Condillac  and  familiarized 
himself  with  their  theories?”  From  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  Pinel’s  Traiti 
ffudico-philosophique  sur  la  manie,  1801,  cited  by  Zilboorg,  op.  cit. 
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Madness  Without  Delirium,  Confirmed  by  a  Well  Established  Fact 


A  fully  developed  case  of  this  species  of  mental  derangement  will  clearly  establish 
its  claims  to  nosological  attention. 

A  mechanic,  confined  at  Bicetre,  was  subject,  at  irregular  intervals,  to  paroxysms 
of  maniacal  fury,  unaccompanied  by  any  lesion  of  the  intellect.  The  first  symptom 
which  manifested  itself  was  a  burning  heat  in  the  abdominal  region;  which  was 
accompanied  by  great  thirst  and  costiveness.  It  extended  itself,  by  degrees,  to  the 
chest,  neck,  and  face,  of  which  it  heightened  the  complexion.  When  it  reached  the 
temples,  it  became  still  more  intense,  and  produced  violent  and  accelerated  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  arteries  of  those  parts.  At  length,  the  brain  itself  was  affected,  when 
the  maniac  was  seized  by  an  irrestible  (sic)  propensity  to  sanguinary  deeds;  and 
could  he  have  possessed  himself  of  an  instrument  of  offence,  he  would  liave  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  his  fury  the  first  persons  that  came  in  his  way.  In  other  respects,  however, 
he  enjoyed  the  free  use  of  his  reason,  even  during  his  paroxysms.  He  answered 
without  hesitation  the  questions  that  were  proposed  to  him,  and  evinced  no  inco¬ 
herence  in  his  ideas,  nor  any  other  symptoms  of  delirium.  He  was  deeply  conscious 
of  the  horror  of  his  situation,  and  was  stung  with  remorse,  as  if  he  had  been  really 
accountable  for  his  furious  propensities.  Before  his  confinement  at  Bicetre,  he  was 
one  day  seized  by  a  furious  paroxysm  at  his  own  house.  He  instantly  gave  warning 
of  it  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  advised  her  by  an  immediate 
flight  to  avoid  certain  death.  At  Bicetre  he  experienced  similar  accessions  of 
periodical  fury,  and  his  propensity  to  acts  of  atrocity  was  sometimes  directed  even 
against  the  governor,  to  whose  compassionate  attention  and  kindness  he  never  ap¬ 
peared  insensible.  These  internal  conflicts,  in  which  he  shewed  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  sound  reason,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  be  actuated  by  sanguinary 
cruelty,  occasionally  overwhelmed  him  with  despair,  and  he  often  sought  to 
terminate  by  death  the  dreadful  struggle.  He  one  day  seized  the  cutting  knife  of 
the  hospital  shoemaker,  and  wounded  himself  deeply  in  the  right  breast  and  arm. 
The  consequence  was  a  violent  haemorrhage.  Close  confinement,  and  the  strait- 
waistcoat  were  employed  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  bloody  project. 


Another  Instance  of  Mania  Without  Delirium 


At  a  period  of  the  revolution,  which  it  is  to  be  wished  could  be  effaced  from  the 
annals  of  our  history,  a  case  of  mania  without  delirium,  gave  rise  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  scene  at  the  Asylum  de  Bicetre.  The  Brigands,  after  the  massacre  of  the 
prisons,  broke  like  madmen  into  the  above  hospital  under  the  pretence  of  emanci¬ 
pating  certain  victims  of  the  old  tyranny,  whom  it  had  endeavored  to  confound  with 
the  maniacal  residents  at  that  house.  They  proceeded  in  arms  from  cell  to  cell, 
interrogating  the  prisoners,  and  passing  such  of  them  as  were  manifestly  insane. 
A  maniac,  bound  in  chains,  arrested  their  attention  by  the  most  bitter  complaints 
which  he  preferred  with  apparent  justice  and  rationality.  “  Is  it  not  shameful,”  said 
he,  “  that  I  should  be  bound  in  chains,  and  confounded  with  madmen  ?  ”  He  defied 
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them  to  accuse  him  of  any  act  of  impropriety  or  extravagance.  “  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  most  flagrant  injustice.”  He  conjured  the  strangers  to  put  an  end  to  such 
oppression,  and  to  become  his  liberators.  His  complaints  excited,  amongst  the 
armed  mob,  loud  murmurs  and  imprecations  against  the  governor  of  the  hospital 
They  immetliately  sent  for  that  gentleman,  and,  with  their  sabres  at  his  breast, 
demanded  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  When  he  attempted  to  justify  himself, 
they  imposed  silence  upon  him.  To  no  purpose  did  he  adduce,  from  his  own 
experience,  similar  instances  of  maniacs,  (See  similar  cases  recorded  by  Dr. 
Rowley,  in  his  treatise  on  madness  and  suicide,  page  155,  et  seq.)  who  were  free 
from  delirium,  but  at  the  same  time,  extremely  dangerous  from  their  outrageous 
passions.  They  answered  him  only  with  abuse ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
of  his  wife,  who  protected  him  with  her  own  person,  he  would  liave  been  sacrificed 
to  their  fury.  They  commandetl  him  to  release  the  maniac,  whom  they  led  in 
triumph,  with  rciteratetl  shouts  of  Viva  la  Republique.  The  sight  of  so  many  armed 
men,  their  loud  and  confused  shouts,  and  their  faces  flushed  with  wine,  rousetl  the 
madman’s  fury.  He  seized,  with  vigorous  grasp,  the  sabre  of  his  next  neighbor, 
brandishetl  it  about  with  great  violence,  and  wounded  several  of  his  liberators.  Had 
he  not  been  promptly  mastered,  he  would  soon  have  avengetl  the  cause  of  outraged 
humanity.  The  savage  mob  then  thought  proper  to  lead  him  back  to  his  cell,  and, 
with  shame  and  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  e.xperience. 


Specific  Character  of  Mania  Without  Delirium 


It  may  be  either  continued  or  intermittent.  No  sensible  change  in  the  functions 
of  the  understanding ;  but  perversion  of  the  active  faculties,  marketl  by  abstract  and 
sanguinary  fury,  with  a  blind  propensity  to  acts  of  violence. 

Fortunately,  Pinel  left  us  these  novel,  if  not  thoroughly  descriptive 
case  portraits  uixin  which  one  may  speculate.  In  addition,  we  have  his 
theoretical  formulations  which,  by  this  time,  must  be  so  modified  as  to 
make  them  significant  only  as  historical  cornerstones.  Pinel,  though  deeply 
respectful  of  Locke,  his  aforementioned  guide,  early  dis^iels  opinions  of 
the  latter  not  based  upon  direct  inquiries  and  herein  reflects  his  more 
objective  clinical  apjiroach.  He  informs  us  that  he  resumed  clinical 
research  into  this  conceived  disorder  and  found  patients  who,  described 
as  insane,  suffered,  nevertheless,  no  apparent  intellectual  derangement. 
.\  review  of  his  actual  case  reports  brings  to  light  significant  facts. 

Case  1 :  The  Neurotic 

In  the  first  case  described  we  are  informed  of  the  etiologic  importance 
of  poor  guidance  or  education  on  a  constitutionally  inadequate  (“a  mind 
naturally  perverse  and  unruly  ” )  person,  resulting  in  psychopathy.  An 
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only  son  of  a  weak  and  indulgent  mother,  encouraged  limitlessly  in  his 
gratifications  reacts  with  general  impudence,  quarrelsomeness,  pugnacity, 
cruelty,  and  fury  when  opposed  or  resisted.  Emotional  instability  increases 
with  the  years,  but  acts  of  beneficence  and  compassion  characterize  his 
behavior  when  unquestionably  successful.  Finally,  an  impulsive  and 
imprudent  act  leads  to  his  incarceration. 

Certainly,  this  capsular  history  is  gravely  inadequate  for  serious  use 
as  an  example  of  any  clear-cut  disorder,  yet  one  is  generally  impressed 
that  the  patient  is  the  overprotected  “  enfant  terrible  ”  who  is  essentially 
neurotic  or  suffering  from  a  neurotic  character  disorder.  In  the  absence 
of  more  conscientious  descriptions,  one  cannot  entirely  preclude  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  basic  psychopathic  state.  In  some  respects  the  case  seems  to 
conform  to  Levy’s  *  descriptions  of  psychopathic  personality  resulting 
from  indulgent  overprotection.  However,  one  does  not  get  in  Pinel’s  case 
the  feeling  of  the  severe,  chronic,  eg(Kentric,  unmodifiable  behavioral 
pattern  of  the  presently  conceived  psychopath. 

Case  2 ;  The  Epileptic 

A  mechanic  is  subject,  at  irregular  intervals,  to  paroxysms  of  maniacal 
fury  ushered  in  by  an  abdominal  aura,  great  thirst,  and  constipation. 
The  sensation  of  heat  in  the  abdomen  progresses  upward  into  the  head 
where  an  intense  throbbing  of  the  temporal  vessels  is  felt.  Finally,  irresist¬ 
ible  homicidal  impulses  come  to  the  fore,  where  one  would  expect  the 
appearance  of  the  full-blown  motor  convulsive  seizure.  The  description  is 
that  of  an  epileptic  furor  or  a  recurrent  epileptic  equivalent  attack  preceded 
by  somatic  auras.  The  patient  is,  in  addition,  depressed  (reactive?)  and 
eventually  attempts  suicide  when  consciousness  brings  him  to  a  realization 
of  his  sanguinary  intents.  Thus,  we  have  a  patient  with  equivalent 
epileptic  attacks,  episodically  homicidal  and  antisocial,  but  certainly  not 
the  guiltless,  hedonistic  psychopath,  especially  when  we  are  made  aware  of 
the  severe,  punishing  conscience  operations  manifested  clinically  by  the 
depression. 

Case  3 :  The  Paranoid 

Brigands  of  the  French  Revolution  review  the  inmates  of  the  Bicetre 
to  discover  possibly  “  railroaded  ”  inmates  and  come  upon  a  restrained 
“  maniac  ”  who  complains  of  his  unjust  treatment  and  the  impropriety  of 

‘Levy,  David  M.,  Maternal  Overprotection,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York, 
1943,  p.  241. 
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his  incarceration.  He  is  taken  at  his  word  and  amidst  confusion  and 
shouting  is  liberated.  Almost  without  hesitation,  he  brandishes  a  weapon 
and  wounds  his  liberators,  whereafter  he  is  promptly  subdued  and  returned 
to  confinement.  Briefly,  he  is  a  paranoid  psychotic,  projecting  blame  onto 
others  and  self  righteously  absolving  himself  of  abnormality.  Psychopathy, 
as  we  view  it  today,  is  again  not  clearly  demonstrated.  The  suddenness 
and  bizarreness  of  the  response  in  the  face  of  an  irrelevant  stimulus,  as  well 
as  the  poor  judgement  in  general,  characterize  the  schizophrenic  and  not 
the  calculating  psychopath.  The  self-styled  absolutions  smack  of  the 
litigious  paranoid. 

Discussion 

Pinel  seems  to  have  presented  case  digests  of  a  neurotic,  an  epileptic 
with  equivalent  seizures,  and  a  paranoid  psychotic,  to  substantiate  a  new 
nosologic  entity,  Manie  sans  Delire,  the  precursor  of  the  modem 
psychopathic  state.  This  is  one  indication  of  the  undeveloped  state  of 
pre-Kraepelinian  descriptive  psychiatry.  Despite  the  inadequately  sup¬ 
portive  case  histories,  Pinel’s  theoretical  formulations  led  in  the  direction 
of  regarding,  as  we  do  today,  the  psychopathic  state  as  a  separate  mental 
disease.  In  this  sense  he  may  rightfully  be  considered  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  descriptive  concept  of  the  psychopathic  personality. 

In  preparing  his  nosography,  Pinel  was  aware  of  serious  semantic  prob¬ 
lems.  “  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  I  have  experienced  in  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  materials  for  the  present  volume,  has  been  the 
want  of  proper  terms,  to  express  certain  facts,  and  to  describe,  with  a 
suitable  degree  of  minuteness,  the  various  lesions  of  the  intellectual  and 
active  faculties.”  *  The  meanings  of  the  terms,  mania  and  delirium,  are 
never  made  clear.  The  latter  term  was  somewhat  more  inclusive  than 
today  and  referred  to  mental  derangement  or  insanity  in  general ;  a  state 
of  disorientation  with  memory  loss  was  implied.  The  term,  mania,  seems 
to  describe  a  state  of  marked  hyperactivity  with  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  ideas  and  the  intensity  of  feelings,  with  frenzies,  rages,  and  including 
delusional  behavior.  Descriptively,  this  is  much  as  we  use  the  term  today. 
At  one  point,  however,  Pinel  says,  “  In  mania,  there  are  important  lesions 
of  the  powers  of  perception,  imagination  and  memory ;  but  the  faculty  of 
judgement,  and  the  associations  of  ideas  remain,”  ^  This  definition  is 
suggestive  only  of  a  partial  cognitive  disorder;  the  affective  features  are 

*  Pinel,  Philippe,  A  Treatise  on  Insanity,  p.  135. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  163. 
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not  stressed.  Tuke,  in  his  comprehensive  dictionary,®  reflects  the  broad 
meanings  imparted  to  both  terms,  mania  and  delirium,  even  decades  after 
the  publication  of  Pinel’s  major  treatise. 

Pinel’s  cases  were  not  greeted  without  obstacle.  His  great  followers, 
Esquirol  and  Prichard,  were  at  first  “  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  should 
accept  Pinel’s  cases  as  evidence  of  moral  insanity,  but  later  they  came 
to  incorporate  them  in  their  own  descriptions.”  *  One  wonders,  however, 
whether  the  basic  concept  itself,  insanity  without  apparent  intellectual 
disorder,  was  easily  acceptable  to  them,  with  Pinel’s  cases  helping  little  to 
cancel  their  doubts.^**  Eventually,  in  the  course  of  elaborating  the  forensic 
significance  of  the  new  nosologic  state,  others  have  attested  to  Pinel’s 
unsatisfactory  histories  and  have  been  inclined  to  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a  state,  Manie  sans  Delire.“ 

Despite  the  relative  descriptive  chaos  of  his  time,  his  lack  of  semantic 
clarity,  and  the  fact  that  Pinel  regarded  certain  antisocial  behaviorisms 
in  neurotics,  psychotics.  and  brain  diseased  individuals  as  evidence  of  a 
new  mental  disorder  type,  he  did  manage  to  help  delineate  a  symptom- 
complex  with  which  we  are  still  concerned  to  this  day. 


Conclusions 

The  history  of  psychiatry  has  demonstrated  that  dealing  with  mental 
and  behavioral  abnormalities  on  a  descriptive  level  has  serious  limitations. 
Yet,  acute  observation  and  accurate  description  remain  the  basis  for  a 
scientific  and  dynamic  understanding  of  personality  disorders.  As  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  previous  study,’*  symptoms  should  be  regarded  as  symptoms 
and  not  as  diseases.  The  term,  psychopathy,  is  a  symptomatic  description 
of  certain  behavioral  patterns  found  in  many  abnormal  personality  types 
and  is  not  a  disease  entity.  The  so-called  psychopathic  personality  is 

*Tukc,  D.  Hack,  .4  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine,  P.  Blakiston,  Son  and  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1892. 

•Henderson,  D.  K.,  Psychopathic  States.  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  New  York,  p. 
13. 

“Prichard,  James  Cowles,  A  Treatise  on  Insanity  and  Other  Disorders  Affecting  the 
Mind,  Haswell,  Barrington,  and  Haswell,  Philadelphia,  1837,  p.  26. 

“  Oettinger,  Bernard,  Some  Observations  Upon  Delusions,  Impulsive  Insanity,  and 
Moral  Idiocy,  Atner.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  124,  no.  1,  July,  1902,  pp.  1051- 
1075. 

**Kavka,  Jerome,  Between  Psychosis  and  Psychopathy,  Joum.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis., 
vol.  106,  no.  1,  July,  1947,  pp.  19-45. 
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essentially  neurotic,  psychotic,  or  suffering  from  organic  brain  disease. 
To  discuss  the  etiology,  nature,  and  treatment  of  the  psychopath  is  to 
discuss  the  underlying  disorder.  Perhaps  Pinel’s  essential  service  was  to 
crystallize  a  symptom-complex  and  not  a  disease  entity.  That  there  is  a 
separate  disease  state  with  significantly  different  mental  mechanisms 
from  those  operative  in  the  neuroses  and  psychoses  is  in  the  process  of 
clarification.” 


Karpman,  B.,  On  the  Need  for  Separating  Psychopathy  into  two  Distinct  Types:  the 
Symptomatic  and  the  Idiopathic,  J.  Crim.  Psychopath.,  3 :  180,  1941. 


BRODEL’S  ULNAR  PALSY 
With  Unpublished  Brodel  Sketches* 

VICTOR  A.  McKUSICK 

Three*  years  ago,  while  “  hunting  and  grubbing  ”  in  the  record  rexim  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  I  happened  on  the  material  which  is  the  basis 
for  this  reiM)rt.  It  is  the  story  of  Max  Briklel’s  nlnar  palsy  of  1899.  The 
ejiisode  was  described  by  Dr.  Cullen  (2)  and  was  referred  to  briefly  by  Dr. 
Fulton  (3)  in  his  biography  of  Harvey  Cushing,  who,  as  Briklel’s  friend 
and  surgeon,  played  a  leading  role.  But,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  the  sketches 
which  Bnklel  prepared  of  his  own  areas  of  anesthesia  and  as  a  result  of 
his  investigations  of  the  anatomy  (jf  the  nlnar  nerve  should  he  buried  away 
in  the  history  r<H)m  and  never  find  iiuhlication. 

Close  attention  tt)  anatomic  detail  was  the  very  essence  of  the 
Brcklel  methixl.  Bnklel  made  this  very  clear  in  his  discussions  of  medical 
illustration : 

The  artist  must  first  fully  comprehend  the  subject-matter  from  every  standpoint: 
anatomical,  topographical,  histological,  pathological,  metlical.  and  surgical.  ...  A 
clear  and  vivid  picture  always  must  precede  the  actual  picture  on  paper.  The 
planning  of  the  picture,  therefore,  is  the  all  important  thing,  not  the  execution.  ( 1 ) 

I  dissected  and  injected  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  organs  many  times.  No  draw¬ 
ing  was  made  by  me  without  original  study  by  injection,  dissection,  frozen  section 
or  reconstruction.  When  variations  in  adult  forms  puzzled  the  eye,  the  study  of 
embryology  gave  the  key.  .  .  .  Had  these  studies  been  made  for  me  by  some  one  else, 
in  order  to  save  time,  I  would  have  benefited  little;  the  finished  dissection,  injection 
or  reconstruction  would  still  in  part  have  been  an  enigma  to  me.  (4 ) 

Mr.  Brcklel  was  an  expert  and  ex])erience(l  anatomist.  “  Briklel’s  line  ” 
of  the  surgical  anatrtmy  of  the  kidney  is  an  eponymic  monument  to  his 
ability  in  this  field.  Aside  from  their  intrinsic  interest,  the  story  you  are 
to  hear  and  the  sketches  you  are  to  see  are  further  hits  of  evidence  of  the 
breadth  of  Brfidel’s  interest  in  anatomy. 

In  Mr.  Briklel’s  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  chart,  the  story  is  recorded  in 
the  neat  hand  of  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  then  Halsted’s  resident  in  surgery. 
The  year  is  1899 : 

Monday,  March  20  while  exploring  pelvis  of  a  case  dead  of  gene(ralized)  strepto¬ 
coccus  infection,  the  patient’s  infection  occurred.  He  had  been  handling  Kaiserling 

•Presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  on  November  22, 
1948. 
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specimens  and  the  specimens  and  the  formalin  had  roughened  skin  of  fingers.  No 
point  of  entry  of  infection  was  recognized. 

Rubber  gloves,  introduced  into  the  operating  rixmi  by  Halsted  about 
1890,  had  not  yet  found  general  use  in  the  autopsy  rcxini. 

In  evening,  theatre  party — ate  heartily  afterward  and  on  reaching  home  had  a 
period  of  dizziness  and  faintness. 

Mar.  21.  Worked  all  day — some  pain  in  left  thumb  which  was  swollen  and  some¬ 
what  tense.  Symphony  in  evening.  Pain  in  thumb  greater — epitrochlear  gland 
noticed.  Thumb  dressed  by  Dr.  MacCallum  in  evening. 

Presumably,  this  was  W.  G.  MacCallum.  the  pathologist,  a  memlier  of 
the  first  graduating  class  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Mar.  22.  Seen  by  Bloodgood — epitrochlear  palpable  and  operation  advised.  No 
local  lesion  apparent  on  thumb — general  tension  of  terminal  phalanx  region — vessels 
pulsating  visibly. 

Operation — Cushing — chloroform — 2  P.  M.  Several  incisions  made  in  ball  of 
thumb  and  about  nail.  Epitrochlear  gland  excisetl.  Sent  to  Ward  C.  (Subsequent 
report:  “  Streptococcus  in  culture  from  gland  and  pus  about  gland.”) 

March  28.  Extensive  operation  to  remove  infected  tissue  about  site  of  epitrochlear. 
Injury  to  ulnar  nerve.  Dr.  Halsted. 

Dr.  Cushing  apparently  believed  that  the  palsy  resultetl  from  an 
accidental  clamping  of  the  ulnar  nerve  during  this  second  t)peration,  for  he 
so  stated  in  a  letter  to  Simon  Fle.xner  dated  April  11  ( 3 ) . 

April  4.  Has  begun  to  have  much  pain  in  ulnar  nerve  during  dressing  and  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  nerve  today  had  almost  separated  at  site  of  clamping.  The  two  entls  are 
barely  held  together  by  a  few  filaments.  Has  not  had  quite  such  a  gocxl  day. 

April  5.  The  nerve  has  separatetl  with  relief  of  pain.  Possible  that  extension  of 
arm  has  been  cause  of  stretching  the  nerve,  and  its  division.  It  has  been  supposed 
tliat  this  nerve  bulging  over  the  wound  was  the  ulnar  ner^e.  Patient  has  referred 
pain  on  irritating  it  to  the  fingers.  Motion  of  fingers  possible  e.xcept  in  ulnar 
supply.  Ulnar  anaesthesia  present. 

April  5.  Operation.  Dr.  Halstetl.  Chloroform.  Exposure  of  nerves  to  identify 
positively  the  nerve  which  was  bulging  across  the  wound  and  which  had  divided 
during  past  24  hours.  Incision  carried  up  into  axilla.  Ulnar  nerve  found  intact 
Internal  cutaneous  nerve  =  the  exposed  one.  Ends  were  cut  across.  Incisetl  wound 
sutured.  Took  chloroform  well. 

As  you  will  see  when  you  l(x»k  at  BriKlel’s  sketches  of  his  anesthesia, 
it  is  likely  that  the  median  antibrachial  cutaneous,  or  as  Cushing  called  it. 
the  internal  cutaneous,  nerve  was  injured  as  well  as  the  ulnar  nerve. 

April  12.  Patient  very  comfortable  for  past  7  days.  Arm  about  half  closed  up. 
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Wounds  have  granulated  actively  and  filled  to  level  of  skin.  The  axillary  wound 
which  had  healed  per  primam  tonight  looks  slightly  red.  Temperature  elevated  to 
103.  Return  of  to.xic  symptoms  present  as  with  previous  e.xacerbations  of  infection, 
DOtablv  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  backache,  malaise,  inappetence.  Patient  thinks 
he  has  caught  cold  on  the  bridge. 


THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL. 


Fig.  1 

This  sketch,  dated  .April  8,  1899,  is  the  first  of  a  series.  It  shows  an  ex¬ 
tensive  anesthesia,  involving  the  entire  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve  and  a 
large  part  of  that  of  the  median  antibrachial  nerve.  This  is  the  only  sketch 
which  Brddel  signed. 

“  The  bridge  ”  refers,  of  course,  to  the  deck  over  the  corridors. 

In  the  letter  to  Simon  Flexner  mentioned  above,  ( 3 )  Cushing  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  infection  might  become  generalized.  Such  episodes  as  this 
must  have  caused  him  great  concern. 
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It  might  be  pertinent  to  observe  that  it  was  this  same  group  of 
symptoms  which  Kolletschka  developed  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
fatal  infection  of  1847,  contracted  similarly  in  dissecting  a  case  of  puerperal 


Fig.  4 

This  and  the  next  three  sketches  were  prepared  by  Brodel  from  personal 
cadaver  dissections  of  the  left  ulnar  nerve,  the  one  involved  in  his  own  case. 
This  sketch  also  shows  the  site  of  the  scar. 


fever.  Kolletschka’s  friend  Semmelweis  recognized  the  similarity  to 
pueqieral  fever  itself  and  j>erceived  the  infectious  nature  of  the  latter 
condition. 

April  13.  Evidently,  the  axillary  infection  is  responsible  for  the  flare-up  in 
temperature.  Wound  which  hitherto  has  seemed  clean  and  natural  today  is  red, 
boggy  and  there  is  a  surface  slough  on  the  upper  angle  of  the  upper  wound. 
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Operation.  Cushing.  Chloroform,  Reopening  of  axillary  incision  of  April  5  which 
has  become  infected.  Old  axillary  wound  reopened — tissue  boggy — no  pus — surface 
swabbe<l  with  pure  carbolic.  Bismuth  powder  on  gauze. 

April  25.  VV'ound  dressed  daily — Rapid  contracting  and  covering  with  skin — no 
upset  of  any  sort  since  last  operation.  Discharged. 

The  CDurse  of  events  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of  1899  is 
chronicled  by  Briidel’s  periodic  drawings,  the  more  important  of  which  are 


Fig.  5 

This  sketch  shows  the  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve  as  seen  from  a  somewhat  different  angle 
than  that  in  the  last  sketch.  .\s  in  all  the  other  sketches,  the  hand  is  particularly  well  done. 


reproduced  here.  As  is  seen  from  the  first  drawing  (Fig.  1)  dated  April 
8,  while  the  patient  was  still  in  the  hospital,  the  anesthesia  was  quite  ex¬ 
tensive.  involving  the  entire  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve  and  a  large 
part  of  that  of  the  median  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  the  only  sketch  which  Mr.  Brodel  signed.  Later  in  that  month  the 
loss  of  other  modalities  of  sensation  was  mapped  in  detail  ( Figs.  2 A  and 
B).  The  patient  commented  that  “  the  little  finger  feels  always  cold,  even 
if  rest  of  hand  is  very  warm.”  He  was  an  accomplished  pianist  and  noted 
on  May  2  that  “  pressure  and  blows  against  little  finger  during  piano 
playing  gives  intense  pain.” 
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The  area  of  anesthesia  slowly  diminished  in  size  (Figs.  3 A  and  B), 
The  patient  noticed  edema  in  the  areas  newly  innervated. 

After  leaving  the  hospital  Briklel  dissected  in  cadavers  the  ulnar  nerve 
and  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  supplied  by  it.  As  a  result  he  prepared 
some  very  beautiful  sketches  (Figs.  4,  5,  6,  &  7). 


Fig.  6 

This  sketch  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  sup,>lied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  speaks  for  both  Brakfi 

dissecting  and  artistic  ability. 


The  sketch  dated  October  6th  (Fig.  8)  gives  the  approximate  state  of 
affairs  l)efore  the  fifth  and  final  operation  on  November  8th. 

On  XovemlHrr  8,  1899,  Dr.  Halsted  decided  to  exjilore  the  ulnar  nerve 
to  free  it  of  any  scar  tissue  that  might  be  interfering  with  regeneration. 
Dr.  W’.  S.  Baer,  subse(|uentiy  a  prominent  ortht)|Xfdist,  was  the  “  anaes- 
thetizer.”  (“  .\nesthetist  ”  is  a  relatively  new  term,  having  been  intro- 
duce<l  officially  at  the  J.  H.  11.  at  least  no  earlier  than  1920).  In  this 
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operation,  unlike  the  previous  ones,  it  was  noted  that  “  o]>erator  and 
assistants  wore  gloves.” 

On  (October  30,  ’99,  Brddel  had  himself  recorded  the  fact  that  there  was 
“slight  voluntary  contraction  of  4th  lumbricales,  3rd  palmar  interosseus 
and  opiM»nens  min.  dig.,  adductor  min.  dig.,  and  palmaris  brevis  (?). 
How  many  of  these  muscles  do  contract  I  cannot  tell.  The  little  finger  can 


Fig.  7 

The  distributiuii  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  hand  is  iiortrayed  in 
detail  in  this  sketch. 


be  movetl  slightly  in  and  out  1-2  mm.”  On  November  8th  at  5  P.  M., 
having  been  operatetl  uixm  at  10  A.  M.,  it  was  noted  that  there  was 
“  considerable  more  motion  in  short  muscles  of  little  finger,  ca.  4  mm.” 

Sov.  9  Hyperesthesia  in  little  finger  (especially  palmar  side)  marked.  Motion  of 
little  finger  at  least  6  mm.  Abduction  much  stronger  than  adduction  (4th  lumbrical 
and  3rd  palmar  interosseous,  becau.se  weaker — smaller  muscles).  Little  finger  for 
first  time  since  7  months  as  warm  as  rest  of  hand. 
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Electric  examinations  with  faradic  and  galvanic  current  on  November 
17th  revealed  a  reaction  of  degeneration. 

Thereafter,  recovery  was  steady,  uneventful,  and  complete.  As  far  as  his 
acquaintances  and  family  can  recall  he  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  later 


Fig.  8 

This  sketch  shows  the  areas  of  cutaneous  analgesia  shortly  before  the  final 
operation  which  was  followed  by  rapid  and  complete  recovery. 


years.  Cullen  (2)  supplied  the  reason  why  the  sketches  were  not  published. 
Cullen  described  briefly  Enklel’s  unhappy  experience  and  wrote  further’ 

Brodel  made  many  illustrations  of  his  left  arm  and  hand,  showing  the  areas  of 
numbness  that  followed  the  operations  for  the  infection.  Dr.  Halsted  urged  him  to 
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publish  liis  case,  together  with  the  most  instructive  drawings,  but  Max  w'as  too 
busy,  and  never  did  so.^ 
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‘  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  of  the  early  Hopkins  group  had  ulnar  anesthesia — 
from  another  cause — and  made  equally  detailed  studies  on  himself.  Llewellys  F.  Barker 
had  cervical  ribs  and  nerve  pressure  symptoms  therefrom.  His  observations  on  his  own 
loss  of  sensation  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine  and  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  N ervenheilkunde  in  1896. 


PRACTITIONERS  OF  FOLK  MEDICINE  ♦ 


LOUIS  C.  JONES 

The  practitioner  of  folk  medicine  in  America  goes  by  many  different 
names  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  clear-cut  classification  on  which  we 
may  rely.  The  names  change  from  region  to  region,  even  from  community 
to  community. 

The  herb  doctor,  the  yarb  doctor  or  yarb  woman  is,  generally  speaking, 
one  who  relies  almost  entirely  uiK)n  herbals  rather  than  upon  any  use 
of  magic  or  the  sui)ernatural.  A  healer  is  freipiently  one  who  combines 
a  knowledge  of  herbs  with  a  careful  use  of  white  magic,  that  is,  magic 
used  for  jwsitive  and  moral  pur]X)ses  as  opix)sed  to  black  magic,  used  by 
the  devil’s  disciples  for  evil  puqxjses.  In  New  York  State  the  word 
“  healer  ”  is  very  generally  used  and  seems  to  have  replaced  the  term 
witch  doctor  which  was  common,  es|K;cially  in  the  German  communities, 
even  as  late  as  a  generation  ago.  The  witch  dcxrtor  originally,  it  would 
apjx;ar,  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  patient  who  had  been  bewitched 
or  whose  sufferings  came  from  the  machinations  of  a  witch.  In  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  according  to  V’ance  Randolph  in  his  excellent  compilation. 
Ozark  Superstitions,  the  common  term  is  ix)wer  dtKtor,  and  the  jx)wer 
d(x:tor  is  often  a  specialist,  just  as  healers  and  witch  dtxrtors  are  often 
s|)ecialists  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  term,  powwow-doctor,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  common  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  once  in  a 
while  we  find  the  term  creeping  into  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  which 
borders  on  Pennsylvania.  The  jxjw'wow-doctor,  again,  is  lx)th  learned 
in  herbals  and  folk  medicine  and  in  devices  for  counteracting  witchcraft. 

I  notice  anxmg  those  of  our  people  whose  traditions  are  rcxded  in  Ireland 
that  we  sometimes  hear  the  term  good  man,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Irish  expression  “  go<xi  people  ”  used  for  the  fairies.  There  are  other  | 

terms  in  use  but  these  I  think  will  be  the  most  commonly  found  in  the 
United  States. 

Among  all  these  practitioners,  regardless  of  nomenclature,  will  be  found 
specialists  whose  reputations  dejxind  upon  a  bent  for  special  tyi>es  of 
medical  problems.  This  is  just  as  true  with  the  folk  practitioners  as 
it  is  with  the  medical  profession  itself.  There  has  been,  for  example,  in 
Syracuse  for  three  generations,  a  family  of  bone-setters;  for  more  than 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Historical  and  Cultural  Medicine  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  on  January  12,  1949. 
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seventy  years,  all  through  the  area  covered  by  Delaware,  Schoharie, 
Otsego,  Madison  and  Onondaga  counties  people  have  had  faith  and 
confidence  in  their  abilities.  In  the  ’80’s  and  ’90’s  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  practitioners  would  go  into  a  town  and  set  up  headquarters  in  a 
local  hotel  or  saloon  and  word  would  go  out  that  he  was  there.  All  those 
with  broken  bones,  or  dislocated  shoulders,  would  line  up  outside  his 
room,  pay  him  his  fee  of  fifty  cents  and  take  the  cure.  He  was  a  big 
powerful  man  with  stubby  hands  who  used  only  physical  methods.  Very 
often  the  victim  would  scream  with  pain  but  there  are  many  stories  current 
of  the  crippled  children  and  adults  whom  he  cured.  Tradition  even  gives 
him  credit  for  curing  sufferers  from  infantile  paralysis. 

While  in  the  North  we  have  no  snake-bite  doctors  such  as  are  common 
in  the  Southern  mountains,  we  do  have  people  who  are  blood  stoppers. 
In  Natural  Bridge,  New  York,  there  was  in  recent  time  a  woman  of 
French  and  Indian  descent  who  could  stop  bleeding  by  repeating  certain 
Indian  words.  ^  The  stories  tell,  as  so  often  in  the  folklore  of  these 
practitioners,  that  she  was  especially  successful  when  the  regular  phy¬ 
sicians  failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  results.  The  folk  telling  these 
stories  are  always  delighted  when  they  can  say,  “  Of  course,  the  city 
doctors  don’t  take  any  stock  in  this  sort  of  thing  but  when  they  failed 
we  would  go  to  So-and-so  and  he  could  fix  you  up.”  Indeed,  much  of 
the  reputation  of  these  practitioners  rests  on  the  fact  that  they  are  given 
credit  for  bringing  about  cures  which  the  medical  doctor  cannot  do. 

Another  blood  stopper  was  Aunt  Nanny  Saltsman,  one  of  a  famous 
healing  couple  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  One  family  tells  that  when  a  child 
cut  its  foot  badly  Aunt  Nanny  was  called  in,  that  she  gently  took  hold  of 
the  injured  foot  and  gazing  off  into  the  distance  toward  the  hills,  muttered 
some  phrases  in  German,  which  translated  into  English  were :  “  I  conquer 
this  blood  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”  No 
sooner  had  she  said  it  than  the  blood  ceased  to  flow.  Aunt  Nanny  and 
her  husband  were  also  specialists  in  “  sweeney,”  a  term  the  folk  used  both 
for  the  disease  of  horses  and  for  atrophy  of  the  muscles  in  humans.  The 
patient  had  to  come  to  the  Saltsman  home  before  daybreak  and  neither  the 

*  I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  period  of  time  many  communities 
often  had  Indians  living  by  themselves  as  hermits  who  knew  the  Indian  herbal  and  medi¬ 
cinal  lore.  I  remember,  as  a  child  growing  up  in  Albany,  an  Indian  basket  maker  who 
lived  in  the  outskirts  of  town  to  whom  people  turned  for  all  kinds  of  medical  advice.  He 
made  herbals  in  the  spring  and  peddled  them  along  with  his  baskets.  But  particularly  I 
remember  a  spring  tonic  which  he  sold  in  small  brown  bottles  without  a  label,  which  cured 
all  the  aches,  pains,  fevers  and  worries  of  the  springtime. 
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patient  nor  the  practitioner  dared  speak  a  word  before  the  practitioner 
began  to  repeat  certain  charms  in  German  and  to  stroke  the  diseased 
member  three  times  during  each  of  the  three  repetitions  of  a  verbal  charm. 
This  whole  process  had  to  go  on  three  mornings  in  succession  and  it 
took  as  many  days  for  the  cure  to  become  effective  as  there  were  days 
from  the  day  of  the  inception  of  the  disorder  to  that  when  the  patient 
came  to  the  Saltsman  house.  My  informant  says,  discussing  this  cure, 
“  You  had  to  have  belief  in  it, — if  you  didn’t  believe,  they  couldn’t  cure 
anything.” 

Other  specialists,  like  Black  Kate  Laurisch,  a  big,  hairy,  homely  old 
woman  who  also  lived  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  were  “  baruciters  ”  special¬ 
izing  in  erysip>elas  and  other  skin  eruptions.  Her  methods  involved  heating 
an  iron  shovel  in  the  fire  until  it  was  red  hot  and  then  a  thread,  presumably 
from  the  clothing  of  the  patient,  was  placed  on  the  shovel.  When  the 
thread  had  burned,  she  waved  the  shovel  over  the  affected  part  chanting 
in  an  indiscernible  mumble  certain  phrases  that  she  well  knew  by  heart. 
Very  often  several  treatments  were  necessary  and  it  was  always  important 
that  the  patient  please  Black  Kate  during  the  process  because  she  was 
easily  irritated.  If  she  didn’t  like  a  patient  she  refused  to  cure  him. 
Black  Kate,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  lived  in  a  community  where 
witchcraft  no  longer  had  any  followers  even  in  its  simplest  forms  but  the 
ritual  of  burning  the  thread  bears  evidence  of  that  earlier  fear  and  faith. 

The  specialist  in  the  removal  of  warts  is  to  be  found  in  all  communities 
where  folk  medicine  persists.  The  grandfather  of  a  former  student  of  mine 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Germany  was  known  in  the  Utica  area  as 
a  healer  with  this  special  ability.  He  was  a  tall,  white-haired,  peace- 
loving  man,  greatly  loved  and  respected  in  the  entire  neighborhood.  It 
was  well  known  that  he  had  a  certain  prayer  book,  or  magic  book,  which 
he  kept  under  lock  and  key.  One  of  the  interesting  things  about  Simon 
Sylvatius  is  that  he  spent  considerable  time  praying  and  fasting  for  every 
cure  that  he  made,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  out  of  him.  This  was  not 
something  he  did  casually  but  something  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
immortal  soul  during  the  process  of  cure.  Cures  for  warts  are,  of  course, 
infinite  in  their  variety, — Sylvatius  touched  the  wart  and  prayed  over  it. 
And  the  people  remember  that  the  warts  went  away. 

Another  type  of  specialist  is  the  one  who  can  talk  the  fire  out  of  a  bum, 
and  still  others  specialize  in  cancer,  and  in  the  diseases  of  children, 
particularly  the  removal  of  thrush  from  the  mouth  and  the  problems  of 
feeding. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  specialists  in  folk  medicine  of  whom  I 
know  was  a  German  woman  who  lived  not  long  ago  in  Syracuse  whom 
we  might  think  of  as  a  diagnostician.  She  was  called  a  “  rag  doctor  ” 
and  her  technique  was  to  take  a  piece  of  white  linen  cloth  and  put  it 
around  the  diseased  part  of  the  body.  Then  she  placed  the  cloth  against 
her  own  forehead,  removed  it,  gazed  at  it  and  saw  in  it  not  only  the  name 
of  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  was  suffering,  but  also  the  remedy 
which  she  forthwith  made  and  applied.  I  am  told  that  the  rag  doctor  was 
sufficiently  successful  so  that  she  could  send  her  son  to  medical  school  and 
that  today  he  is  a  practising  physician. 

In  passing  we  have  mentioned  various  techniques  used  but  I  would  like 
to  discuss  and  classify  the  various  methods  used  by  the  folk  practitioners. 
Of  course,  a  great  many  of  them  were  conversant  with  the  abundant 
herb  lore  which  has  been  the  property  of  the  human  race  for  thousands 
of  years.  Along  with  the  herbals  were  other  kinds  of  brew  and  concoction 
which,  properly  made,  often  with  certain  rituals  involving  magic,  were 
believed  to  be  efficacious.  A  good  example  of  this  is  a  kidney  cure  used 
by  a  grandniece  of  the  famous  Bull  Smith  of  Putnam  County,  New  York. 
This  woman  had  a  “  touch  with  animals  ”  and  she  could  cause  spiders  to 
come  down  out  of  their  webs  and  then  cause  them  to  go  back  again. 
Mice  would  come  out  of  their  holes  to  take  food  from  her  hand.  But 
sometimes  she  had  to  kill  mice  to  use  them  in  curing  kidney  trouble.  She 
would  skin  the  mouse,  boil  it  and  feed  the  hind  legs  to  sufferers  from 
those  disorders.  When  a  child  had  a  fever  and  the  doctors  couldn’t  cure 
him  she  would  kill  a  chicken,  slit  it  open  and  while  it  was  still  warm  she 
would  stick  the  child’s  feet  in  it  and  this  wouuld  draw  out  the  fever. 
As  our  informant  said,  “  Them  doctors  don’t  like  to  admit  nuthin’  like 
that  but  they  had  to  admit  she  cured  ’em.” 

But  herbals  and  brews  aren’t  always  necessary.  Sometimes  the  power 
of  the  word  is  sufficient,  and  an  old  witch  doctor  who  lived  in  the  Cana- 
joharie  (N.  Y.)  area  would  straddle  the  bed  of  a  sick  child  and  following 
verbal  formulae  would  talk  away  the  sickness.  Others  would  accomplish 
this,  not  with  formulae  but  with  special  prayers,  and  when  you  find  the 
folk  doctor  who  follows  the  technique  of  prayer  you  almost  always  have 
a  consistently  devout  person,  though  not  always  a  churchgoer. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  some  practitioners  use  heated 
objects  in  various  ways  and  that  originally  this  was  to  drive  the  witch¬ 
craft  out  of  the  patient.  The  laying  on  of  hands  is,  of  course,  tremendously 
important,  and  it  is  most  important  with  the  godly  type  of  healer.  Some- 
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times  a  certain  kind  of  grease  was  used,  or  unguent,  a  “  white  unguent  ” 
as  distinct  from  the  “  black  unguent  ”  used  by  witches  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  fly  through  the  air.  The  use  of  greases,  particularly  goose 
grease  and  skunk  oil,  spread  on  the  hands  of  the  healer  and  used  as  kind 
of  a  massage  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  But  even  here  the  important 
thing  was  the  hand  itself.  As  one  such  woman  said,  “  The  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  inspired  my  hands  to  do  this  work.”  And  witnesses  tell 
how  this  same  woman,  coming  to  a  feverish  patient,  thrashing  about  in 
his  bed,  would  lay  her  hands  upon  him  and  he  would  become  calm  and  his 
breathing  would  grow  regular  and  the  cure  would  begin  from  that  point 
forward. 

The  use  of  magic  and  the  medical  techniques  of  the  magicians  are  by  no 
means  unknown.  Especially  in  Pennsylvania  we  get  reports  of  the  pow¬ 
wow-doctors  drawing  a  magic  circle  around  the  house  in  which  the  {latient 
lay  and  another  around  the  bed  of  the  patient  and  then  sometimes  describ¬ 
ing  a  circle  around  die  injured  or  diseased  part.  Gradually  by  incantation 
and  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  verbal  formulae  they  drove  the  evil  spirit 
out  from  within  these  circles.  This  calls  to  mind  that  in  most  of  these 
techniques  we  are  dealing  with  matters  that  are  often  far  older  than 
Christianity,  going  back  to  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  civilizations.  The 
insistence  on  having  the  full  name  of  the  patient,  his  date  of  birth,  and  the 
ability  often  to  cure  in  absentia  by  the  exertion  of  great  will  power  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner,  all  point  to  the  devices  of  the  magicians  of  the 
12th,  13th  and  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Over  and  over  again,  too,  we  find  reference  to  the  use  by  the  prac¬ 
titioners  of  a  “  special  ”  or  “  secret  ”  book.  Who  wrote  these  books  and 
what  was  in  them?  Certainly  we  do  not  have  knowledge  in  all  cases  but 
certain  volumes  we  know  to  have  been  and  still  to  be  very  common  and 
typical.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  two  of  them  particularly,  the  work  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  published  under  a  variety  of  titles  including,  as  in  my 
own  edition.  The  Egyptian  Secrets  or  Black  and  White  Art  for  Man  and 
Beast,  revealing  the  forbidden  knowledge  and  mysteries  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  the  work  of  John  George  Hohman,  Pow  Wows,  or  the 
Long  Lost  Friend.  Albertus  Magnus,  bom  some  time  around  1200  and 
dying  in  1280,  known  otherwise  as  Albert  of  Cologne,  the  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  and  canonized  in  1932,  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  the 
13th  century,  a  contemporary  of  Roger  Bacon,  a  teacher  and  defender  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  the  great  Aristotelian  scholar  of  his  time, 
interested  in  and  learned  in  geography,  astronomy,  zoology,  botany. 
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alchemy,  and  especially  in  medicine  and  natural  magic.  By  natural  magic, 
of  course,  he  meant  good  magic,  magic  to  be  found  in  Arabic  writings 
along  with  information  regarding  the  virtues  in  herbs  and  stones. 

Albertus  Magnus  probably  did  not  write  the  work  that  carries  his 
name  but  it  is  significant,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  great  scholars  in  magic 
and  occult  studies  should  have  his  name  attached  to  this  collection  which 
has  been  so  widespread  and  so  generally  used  and  held  in  such  high 
esteem.  A  few  excerpts  will  show  you  what  type  of  material  it  contains 
and  the  character  of  its  cures  and  charms.  While  this  was  probably  only 
one  of  many  books  which  circulated  even  as  late  as  the  20th  century  in 
America  among  folk  practitioners,  it  is  the  most  famous  and  most  potent 
of  them.  It  was  to  these  folk  practitioners  what  the  work  of  Osier, 
Cushing  and  Welch  are  among  medical  men  today.  There  is  no  way  of 
ever  knowing  how  many  editions  of  this  book  have  been  printed  or  in 
how  many  different  languages,  nor  with  how  many  differing  texts,  but 
it  is  always  in  print  in  our  own  time,  usually  appearing  in  little  paper 
bound  editions. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  information  in  the  work  of  Albertus 
Magnus.  First  of  all,  there  are  cures  for  both  internal  and  external 
medical  disorders.  Take  for  example  the  cure  for  “  a  youth  contracting 
hernia  or  rupture.”  “  Cut  three  bunches  of  hair  from  the  crown  of  the 
head,  tie  it  in  a  clean  cloth,  carry  it  noiselessly  to  another  part  of  the 
county,  and  bury  it  under  a  young  willow  tree  so  that  it  may  grow  together 
therewith.  This  is  a  sure  remedy.”  When  a  person  ”  cannot  pass  water, 
take  black  carroway  [sic]  seed,  like  grains  of  incense,  of  each  one  ounce, 
lay  upon  live  coals  and  inhale  the  fumes.  It’s  a  well  confirmed  remedy.” 
”  For  epilepsy,  purchase  a  half-grown  black  rooster,  capon  the  fowl,  take 
a  nutmeg  and  put  it  in  the  place  from  which  you  made  the  cut,  leave  the 
nutmeg  in  this  place  until  the  rooster  is  fat,  then  kill  the  fowl,  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  nutmeg  and  scrape,  evenings  and  mornings,  the  part  of  a  knifeful 
and  add  it  to  a  spoonful  of  soup  which  is  given  to  the  patient.  Further¬ 
more,  the  baptismal  name  of  the  afflicted  person  must  be  written  six  times 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  laid  under  the  head  of  a  corpse.  Furthermore, 
perspire  in  a  linen  cloth  and  wrap  it  around  a  dead  person.  If  it  is  a 
female  who  has  this  disease  add  the  powder  made  by  burning  to  a  crisp  a 
lock  of  her  hair.  In  the  case  of  a  male  person,  leech  him  and  dip  a  rag 
into  the  blood  and  let  it  be  buried  with  the  corpse.  This  remedy  probat.” — 
These  are  two  typical  cures — two  of  many. 
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Obstetricians  may  find  Albertus  useful  to  insure  a  nearly  painless  and 
safe  childbirth  when  the  natural  pains  are  at  hand.  “  Take  a  handful  of 
white  mugwort  or  artemesia,  a  similar  quantity  of  maletha,  four  ounces 
of  lavender  flowers  (all  these  herbs  must  be  dried),  four  ounces  of  galligan, 
four  ounces  cinnamon,  two  ounces  fennel  seed.  All  these  cut  fine  and 
pound  them,  afterward  two  ounces  of  wine  poured  over  them  and  boiled 
down  over  a  quick  fire.  Then  strain  through  a  cloth  and  quickly  give  to 
the  patient  to  drink.  Sweeten  the  beverage  either  with  honey  or  sugar. 
If  the  child  is  a  stillborn  child  add  to  the  above  drink  a  handful  of  senna 
and  another  of  southern  tree.” 

We  might  turn  briefly  to  the  veterinary  injormation,  which  is  also 
found  in  Albertus  Magnus.  Much  of  this  information  concerns  the  care 
and  treatment  of  cows,  which  were  the  most  likely  victims  of  the  machin¬ 
ations  of  the  witches.  “  First  of  all,  to  cause  the  cow  to  give  a  good 
supply  of  milk,  you  take  during  Christmas  night  the  meat  of  a  herring  and 
the  sinews  thereof,  also  bay  leaves,  saffron,  black  carroway  seed  and 
mix  together,  and  give  it  to  the  cow.”  ”  To  restore  the  usefulness  of  a 
cow,  write  the  words  given  below  upon  three  scraps  of  paper,  nail  one  on 
the  outside  of  the  stable  door,  the  other  on  the  manger  and  the  third  tie 
to  the  left  horn  of  the  cow  and  speak : 

‘  Byan,  punctum,  sobat, 

Byan,  punctum,  sobat.’ 

This  should  be  repeated  three  times  and  then  one  says,  ‘  This  assault  and 
trouble  shall  cause  thee  no  more  pain  as  it  be  to  our  dear  Lord  in  Heaven 
and  all  his  disciples  as  little  as  God  the  Father,  as  little  as  God  the  Son, 
as  little  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost’  and  this,  too,  should  be  repeated  thrice.” 

There  are  also,  in  Albertus  Magnus,  besides  veterinary  medicine,  a 
number  of  protective  charms  against  witchcraft,  against  fire,  calamity, 
death  and  particularly  interesting  charms  for  spellbinding,  that  is,  for 
making  thieves  immobile  once  they  have  committed  an  offense  against  you. 
There  are  charms  against  rodents  and  against  insects  and  there  is,  as  one 
would  expect,  a  charm  for  the  restoration  of  manhood — one  which  employs 
no  hormones :  “You  buy  a  pike  as  they  are  sold  in  the  fish  market,  carry 
noiselessly  to  a  running  water,  there  let  whale  oil  run  into  the  snout  of 
the  fish,  pour  the  fish  into  the  running  water,  and  then  walk  stream 
upward  and  you  will  recover  your  strength  and  former  powers.”  There 
are  other  rituals  for  proving  someone  a  witch  and  for  driving  out  evil 
spirits.  Besides  these  somber  and  serious  matters  there  are  such  useful 
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domestic  hints  as  how  to  glue  glass  together.  Albertus  Magnus’  volume, 
then,  is  a  kind  of  hodgepodge  of  magic,  folk  medicine,  herb  lore,  and 
household  hints,  but  he  was  regarded  with  awe,  and  the  instructions  he 
gives  for  the  spelling  of  charms,  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  name 
of  God,  the  importance  of  saying  each  formula  three  times, — all  of  this 
was  a  matter  of  great  secrecy  and  great  importance.  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  about  the  book  of  Albertus  Magnus — that  it  is  entirely  white  magic — 
there  is  no  maleficium  here — this  is  wisdom  to  be  used  to  the  benefit  of 
man  and  beast  and  it  brings  harm  to  none  except  to  witches  and  thieves 
against  whom  it  may  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been 
possible,  by  inversions  and  misconstructions  of  the  text,  to  produce  black 
magic. 

John  George  Hohman’s  Pow  Wows,  or  the  Long  Lost  Friend,  has 
probably  been  as  well  known  and  as  widely  used,  especially  in  German 
communities,  in  this  country  as  Albertus  Magnus.  Hohman’s  work  which 
was  first  published  in  America  in  1820,  in  German,  (indeed,  not  translated 
into  English  until  1855)  is  another  compilation  of  German  medical  folk¬ 
lore  and  magic,  much  of  it  based  upon  Albertus  and  much  like  Albertus 
in  the  type  of  material  it  covers.  One  of  the  things  that  has  always 
interested  me  about  Hohman’s  book  is  that  the  book  itself  is  a  talisman 
and  a  charm.  For  the  first  page  says :  “  Whoever  carries  this  book  w'ith 
him  is  safe  from  all  his  enemies,  visible  or  invisible,  and  whoever  has 
this  book  with  him  cannot  die  without  the  Holy  corpse  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor 
drown  in  any  water,  nor  bum  up  in  any  fire,  nor  can  any  unjust  sentence 
be  passed  upon  him,  so  help  me.”  Hohman’s  book  came  into  great 
prominence  in  1929  when  a  feeble-minded  boy  named  John  Blymyer  in 
York  County,  Pennsylvania,  set  out  to  destroy  the  power  of  a  man  witch 
in  his  area  named  Nelson  D.  Rehmeyer  who  he  had  been  convinced 
had  hexed  him.  A  witch  whom  he  had  consulted  had  advised  him  that  he 
must  either  get  a  lock  of  Rehmeyer’s  hair  or  his  copy  of  The  Long  Lost 
Friend  so  that  the  hex  could  be  removed.  Unfortunately,  in  trying  to 
bring  this  about,  Rehmeyer  was  murdered  through  the  undue  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  young  Blymyer  and  the  whole  matter  came  into  the  courts 
during  the  trial.  The  book  continues  to  sell  very  widely  and  continuously, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  not  all  of  the  people  who  buy  it  are  interested 
in  it  wholly  from  an  antiquarian  and  folkloristic  point  of  view. 

From  what  has  been  said  already,  it  must  be  evident  that  across  the 
whole  study  of  folk  medicine  falls  the  shadow  of  black  witchcraft. 
Certainly  the  emphasis  in  Albertus  Magnus  and  in  Hohman  makes 
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unquestionably  clear  the  basic  fact  that  folk  medicine  grew  up  in  a  world 
in  which  witchcraft  was  a  tremendously  important  factor — ^a  society  in 
which  everyone,  at  all  levels,  believed  in  witchcraft  and  accepted  it.  con¬ 
sidering  it  to  be  as  valid  as  Holy  Writ.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  think  that  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  died  when  the  persecution  of  witches  ceased.  As 
recently  as  1930  there  was  a  witch  with  a  good  deal  of  power  operating 
in  the  Rensselaer  County  hills  in  New  York  State  and  as  recently  as  1946 
a  woman  was  murdered  in  Geneseo,  New  York,  because  she  had  be¬ 
witched  the  man  who  murdered  her.  Certainly  in  New  York  City,  through¬ 
out  the  South  and  throughout  the  West  Indies  there  is  abundant  evidence 
easily  available  of  the  continuing  potency  of  the  belief  in  black  witchcraft. 

Now  the  folk  practitioner  had  to  be  able  to  counteract  all  those  elements 
of  human  disease  and  animal  disease  that  derived  from  the  curses  and 
plottings  of  a  black  witch.  If  he  could  not  handle  the  ailments  that  were 
brought  on  by  witchcraft,  then  he  could  not  keep  his  standing  in  a  com¬ 
munity  that  believed  in  the  power  of  witchcraft.  Remember  that  where 
a  community  believes  in  witchcraft,  it  tends  to  lay  before  its  door  all  the 
disaffections,  evils,  ailments  and  tragedies  which  are  otherwise  inexplic¬ 
able.  The  necessity  for  the  folk  practitioner  to  understand  the  counter¬ 
action  of  witchcraft  is  much  like  the  necessity  for  the  modem  doctor  to 
understand  the  psychological  problems  of  his  patients.  The  practitioner 
of  folk  medicine  must  know  how  to  counteract  black  magic  with  white 
magic,  how  to  outwit  the  witch  and  how,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  cancel  out  the  vile  and  evil  corruptions  of  the  flesh 
which  the  black-heartedness  of  the  Devil  has  perpetrated.  The  amount  of 
magic  used  by  the  witch  doctor  or  healer  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  belief  in  black  witchcraft  in  his  time  and  area. 

I  would  like  now  to  consider  briefly  the  calibre  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  engaged  in  practicing  folk  medicine.  There  is  no  question, 
naturally,  that  a  good  many  of  them  were  just  local  fakers  and  frauds.  But 
many  of  them  stand  out  in  the  memory  of  the  people  as  devout,  devoted, 
selfless  and  high  principled.  It  is  really  amazing  how  sometimes  two 
generations  after  these  healers  are  dead  and  gone  the  memory  of  them  as 
people  of  distinguished  character  and  principle  remains  impressed  on  the 
folk  mind. 

Many  of  them  earned  their  living  by  farming  or  by  some  craft  or  trade 
and  accepted  no  money  for  their  cures.  They  considered  their  curing  power 
as  the  result  of  a  special  gift  from  God  and  they  felt  that  any  attempt  to 
commercialize  it  in  any  way  or  to  make  a  living  from  it  would  cause  that 
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special  power  to  be  taken  away  from  them.  Over  and  over  again  we  have 
evidence  that  the  really  important  healers  refused  to  accept  any  money 
for  their  cures.  Some  of  them  did  accept  gifts  and  those  who  worked 
without  any  supernatural  aids,  like  the  bonesetters  I  mentioned  earlier, 
charged  a  regular  fee  just  the  way  a  doctor  would.  But  among  those  who 
utilized  white  magic,  or  those  who  utilized  prayer  as  devices  for  curing, 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  feel  that  the  accepting  of  money  would 
destroy  their  power.  Frequently  these  secrets  and  formulae  which  had 
been  traditional  in  their  families  could  only  be  transmitted  to  one  of  the 
opposite  sex.  A  man  could  tell  his  daughter,  a  mother  could  tell  her  son, 
but  the  father  could  not  tell  the  son  and  the  mother  could  not  tell  the 
daughter.  With  some  there  was  the  belief  that  when  the  secrets  of  the 
power  had  been  transmitted  for  the  third  time,  the  individual  lost  his  own 
power.  I  remember,  for  example,  one  old  man  who  was  saving  his  secrets 
for  his  granddaughter  because  he  had  twice  taught  his  cures  to  other 
women  in  the  family  and  he  was  waiting  until  the  child  was  old  enough 
to  receive  his  learning  and  then  he  felt  that  his  power  would  be  gone. 
Interestingly  enough,  though  a  great  many  of  the  healers  were  devout  and 
religious  people,  very  few  of  them  were  churchgoers  and,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  the  special  power,  which  rested  in  the  hands,  left  the  practitioner 
when  he  became  engrossed  in  the  Church.  Certain  persons  by  birth  are 
especialy  qualified  as  healers :  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  and  men 
and  women  born  with  a  caul  over  their  faces — which  gave  them  special 
insight  as  well  as  a  capacity  for  divining  the  future — were  considered 
equally  well  endowed  for  becoming  healers. 

I  learned  something  of  the  almost  saintly  regard  with  which  a  com¬ 
munity  can  remember  these  healers  when  I  was  first  doing  folklore  field 
work  in  the  Rensselaer  County  hills  some  fifteen  years  ago.  There  was  in 
the  area  known  as  Berlin  Mountain  up  near  the  town  of  Tabortown  in  the 
period  from  1890  to  1915  a  couple  named  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franz  Engwer. 
both  of  whom  were  beloved  and  admired  for  their  unselfish  willingness 
to  cure  both  man  and  beast  when  trouble  came.  The  Engwers  were  parents 
of  twenty-eight  children,  twenty-six  of  whom  stood  by  their  graves  when 
the  time  came  for  them  to  pass  on.  My  friends,  Lewis  Palmer  and  his 
wife,  who  were  herb  collectors,  remembered  them  with  great  clarity  and 
spoke  of  the  blameless  and  devoted  lives  that  the  Engwers  lived.  Franz 
Engwer  was  gifted  in  the  curing  of  sick  cattle.  Palmer  told  me  one  time 
when  their  cow  was  sick :  “  her  hair  stood  up  and  she  wouldn’t  number 
one  or  wouldn’t  number  two,  she  wouldn’t  eat  and  she  wouldn’t  drink. 
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What  little  milk  she  gave  was  bloody.”  The  first  thing  Palmer  did  was  to 
tap  her  horn  and  find  that  it  was  hollow.  He  bored  a  hole  with  a  gimlet 
and  filled  the  hole  with  pepper  and  vinegar  but  that  didn’t  do  any  good. 
And  so  he  went  over  to  Engwer’s  farm  and  asked  him  to  come.  He  said 
he’d  be  there  late,  after  dark ;  they  were  all  to  be  in  bed  and  he  was  to  be 
left  alone  with  the  cow.  After  the  moon  came  up  they  could  hear  him 
drive  into  the  driveway  and  Palmer,  whose  bedroom  was  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  only  about  ten  feet  from  the  bam  door,  was  interested  in 
knowing  how  the  master  healer  worked.  He  got  out  of  bed  and  knelt  by 
the  open  window  in  the  dark,  watching  and  listening.  Engwer  opened  all 
the  bam  doors,  went  into  the  bam  and  began  talking  to  the  cow  and 
finally  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  that  was  there  Palmer  could  see  him 
mbbing  his  strong,  knotty  hands  along  the  beast’s  flank.  It  was,  he 
reported,  a  long  charm  that  Engfwer  spoke  with  many  words,  mentioning 
the  Holy  Trinity  repeatedly.  Finally,  Engwer  said,  “  Evil,  come  out  of 
this  cow,”  and  those  were  really  the  only  distinguishable  words  that 
Palmer  could  repeat,  but  he  could  see  this  man  whose  hands  had  been 
working  gradually  backward  down  the  flanks  of  the  beast  pulling  gently 
and  slowly  the  length  of  her  tail.  “  Evil,”  he  said  again,  “  come  out  of 
this  cow.”  Palmer,  who  had  kept  himself  carefully  hidden  all  this  time,  then 
saw  Engwer  close  the  bam  door,  look  up  into  the  darkened  window  where 
Palmer  was  hiding,  and  heard  him  say,  “  There,  Palmer,  she’ll  be  all 
right  in  the  morning.”  And,  as  is  always  tme  with  these  stories,  the 
beast  was  well. 

Mrs.  Palmer  remembered  Mrs.  Engwer  coming  to  cure  the  children  of 
yellow  jaundice.  She  insisted  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  house 
be  opened  and  that  everyone  in  the  house  be  perfectly  silent.  She  read 
aloud  from  ”  her  book  ”  in  German  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  was  German 
herself,  said  ”  It  was  all  good  words  like  was  in  the  Bible  but  I  didn’t 
understand  it.”  She  made  signs  of  the  cross  over  the  child  and  she  gave 
in  this  ritual  the  child’s  name  and  date  of  birth,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  said, 
“  there  was  parts  where  the  words  all  had  to  be  said  backwards.”  I 
remember  very  clearly  Mrs.  Palmer  sitting  by  her  stove  in  the  kitchen  as 
she  talked  to  me  and  after  a  long  silence,  when  we  had  been  discussing  the 
Engwers,  she  said,  ”  Well,  I  wisht  they  was  alive  today.  They’d  know 
what  to  do  about  my  sky-attic  rheumatism.  These  dumfool  doctors  today 
don’t  know  nuttin  ’.” 

In  my  State  certainly  the  most  famous,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  witch  doctors  was  Doctor  Jake  Brink,  about  whom  Emelyn  Gardner 
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has  written  most  capably  and  most  interestingly  in  her  Folklore  from  the 
Schoharie  Hills.  Jake  Brink,  who  died  in  1879  and  is  still  remembered 
in  the  Schoharie  and  Ulster  country,  was  a  specialist  in  the  problems  of 
medicine  which  were  the  result  of  bewitching  and  was  popularly  called  a 
“witch  doctor.”  He  was  of  Dutch  stock;  his  grandfather,  another  Jacob 
Brink,  was  the  most  famous  witch  doctor  of  his  day.  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  elder  Brink’s  treatment  was  a  salve,  consisting  of  seven  ingredients, 
of  which  he  had  dreamed  for  three  successive  nights.  It  appeared  to  have 
wonderful  curative  properties  and  so  folks  from  far  and  near  went  to 
his  home  to  stay  and  be  healed.  The  younger  Doctor  Brink  inherited  this 
formula  and  added  to  his  credit  a  white  salve  and  a  famous  ointment. 
His  son,  from  whom  Miss  Gardner  collected  valuable  information  in  1914, 
told,  and  others  corroborate,  that  much  of  his  power  was  in  the  middle 
finger  of  his  right  hand.  It  was  with  this  finger,  smeared  with  pottle,  that 
the  doctor  would  describe  a  magic  circle  over  the  afflicted  part  of  the 
patient,  then  he  was  heard  to  speak  strange  and  unintelligible  words  in  a 
tongue  which  men  did  not  understand.  Very  often  he  kept  three  candles 
burning  by  the  sick  bed  and  one  of  the  features  of  his  treatment  was  the 
silence  which  he  insisted  upon  enforcing  upon  all  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  while  he  was  treating  the  patient.  Doctor  Brink,  like  so  many  other 
witch  doctors,  had  a  book  of  magic  and  his  son  remembered  seeing  the 
scattered  leaves  of  that  book  in  the  attic  after  his  father’s  death. 

Brink’s  great  reputation  was  made  in  driving  the  Devil  out  of  those 
who  had  been  bewitched.  He  was  called  often  for  children  who  were 
suffering  in  this  way  and  sometimes  he  would  take  the  blanket  from  the 
child’s  bed,  fill  it  full  of  pins,  and  then  with  a  magic  gesture  and  verbal 
ritual,  he  would  drive  the  being  of  the  witch  away  from  the  child’s  person. 
At  other  times  he  would  steal,  or  have  stolen,  an  article  of  clothing  from 
the  woman  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  witch,  and  would  beat  it  and  beat 
it  with  a  rod  or  wand  until  she  came  to  heel  and  withdrew  her  curse  from 
the  afflicted  one. 

A  story  of  this  sort  is  told  in  the  Woodstock  area,  just  outside  of 
Kingston,  in  the  little  town  of  Willow  where  Beck  DeMille  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  local  witches.  One  day  she  went  to  visit  Aunt  Malindy 
and  was  treated  pretty  coolly,  and  that  night  Malindy’s  beautiful  eighteen 
year  old  daughter  became  ill.  For  weeks  her  illness  came  on  every  night  at 
sunset  and  lasted  until  cockcrow  in  the  morning.  And  in  the  morning 
they  would  find  the  print  of  a  bit  in  her  mouth,  where  Beck  DeMille  had 
driven  her  as  a  horse  through  the  night  skies.  The  poor  girl  grew  increas- 
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ingly  distracted  and  lost  weight ;  when  she  became  run  down  with  fatigue 
Doctor  Brink  was  finally  called  in.  He  was  told  the  history  of  the 
case ;  he  considered  it  carefully  and  finally  said,  “  As  soon  as  I  leave, 
Beck  DeMille  will  come  riding  up  to  your  door  on  her  big  black  horse. 
She  will  make  three  requests.  Grant  none  of  them  because  any  one  of  them 
will  give  her  possession  of  your  daughter.”  And  sure  enough,  a  few 
minutes  later  Beck  DeMille  did  ride  up  and  Aunt  Malindy  and  her 
husband  met  her  at  the  door.  It  was  just  geting  dusk.  “  Give  me  that 
ribbon,”  designating  a  bow  which  the  daughter  wore.  Nobody  moved. 
”  Give  me  that  cloak,”  she  demanded  next,  pointing  to  a  garment  which 
she  knew  belonged  to  the  daughter.  Still  no  one  budged.  And  then  came  the 
third  request,  “  Give  me  that  riding  whip.”  It  was  the  whip  the  daughter 
herself  used  when  riding.  ‘‘  I’ll  give  you  the  whip,”  the  girl’s  father 
replied,  and  with  that  he  snatched  it  up  and  gave  the  big  black  stallion  a 
terrific  lash  across  the  flank.  The  horse  tore  out  of  the  yard  with  his 
witch  rider  shrieking  her  curses,  but  that  night  the  daughter  wasn’t  ill 
for  the  first  time  in  months  and  after  that  Beck  DeMille  always  walked 
with  a  limp.  She  said  she  had  a  hip  injury.  ”  I  slipped  on  a  butternut,” 
she  said,  if  anyone  asked  her.  But  the  people  in  the  community  knew  that 
the  horse  was  her  familiar  with  whose  body  she  could  at  will  exchange 
spirits. 

It  is  easy  enough,  in  our  greater  knowledge  of  science,  to  make  fun  both 
of  these  men  who  practiced  medicine  in  these  terms  and  of  the  people  who 
believed  in  them.  But  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  more  important  that  we  under¬ 
stand  the  background  from  which  such  beliefs  came  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  practitioners  were  devoted  spirits  who  gave  un¬ 
selfishly  of  their  very  best  energies  and  thought  to  bring  relief  and  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  those  who  were  ill.  You  must  in  all  fairness  give 
credit  to  many  of  them  for  a  willingness  to  serve  as  physicians  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  that  word.  Their  day  has  past  and  they  are  but  a  foot¬ 
note  in  the  history  of  American  medicine  but  a  footnote  which  it  is 
important  for  us  not  to  neglect  completely. 


NOTES 

The  evidence  for  this  paper  derives  from  the  section  on  “  Folk  Remedies  ”  in 
the  Farmers’  Museum  Folklore  Archive,  Farmers’  Museum,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
This  manuscript  collection  was  made  by  over  a  thousand  students  of  the  author 
when  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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1.  Albertus  Magnus  being  the  Approved,  Verified,  Sympathetic  and  Natural 

Egyptian  Secrets  or  IVhite  and  Black  Art  for  Man  nad  Beast,  n.  d. 

2.  Aurand,  A.  Monroe,  editor:  The  Pow-lVow  Book,  .  .  .  containing  also  the 

complete  collection  of  remedies  and  cures  in  John  George  Hohman’s  “  Pow- 
IVows,  or  Long  Lost  Friend.”  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1920. 

3.  Gardner,  Emelyn  E.  Folklore  from  the  Schoharie  Hills,  New  York.  Ann  Arbor, 

1937. 

4.  Randolph,  Vance.  Ozark  Superstitions.  New  York,  1947. 
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of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Practical  Pharmacy  Edition, 
1948,  Vol.  9,  p.  275. 

Witt,  Christopher.  Hocker,  Edward  W.  :  A  Doctor  of  Colonial  Germantown 
[Penna.] :  Christopher  Witt.  Physician,  Mystic,  and  Seeker  after  the  Truth. 
Germantown  History,  1948,  Vol.  2,  pp.  205-226. 

Worcester,  Noah.  Marmelzat,  Willard  L.  :  Noah  Worcester,  M.  D. — ^The  For¬ 
gotten  Pioneer.  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1948,  Vol.  44,  pp.  282-284, 
port.,  illus. 

DENTISTRY 

Lufkin,  Arthur  Ward:  A  History  of  Dentistry.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Febiger, 
2nd  edition,  1948,  367  pp. 

Weinberger,  Bernhard  Wolf:  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Dentistry. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  C.  V.  Mosby  Company,  1948,  2  vols.,  514  +  408  pp. 

Asbell,  Milton  B.  :  Research  Studies  in  Dental  History.  Journal  of  the  American 
CoUcgi  of  Dentists,  1948,  Vol.  15,  pp.  56-63. 

Beck,  C.  S.  :  Dental  Therapeutics.  (From  the  First  Transactions  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Dental  Society,  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  1875.) 
Southern  California  State  Dental  Association  Journal,  1948,  Vol.  15,  pp. 
19-23. 

Bremner,  M.  D.  K.  :  Mouth  Care  through  the  Ages.  Dental  Items  of  Interest, 
1948,  Vol.  70,  pp.  605-616. 

Campbell,  J.  M.  :  Bygone  Women  Dentists.  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Dental 
Association,  1948,  Vol.  14,  pp.  189-192. 

Easton,  George  S.:  The  Beginning  of  Dental  Education  in  Iowa.  Iowa  Dental 
Bulletin,  1948,  pp.  152-154. 

Edwards,  Ralph  W.  :  A  History  of  the  Topeka  Dental  College.  Kansas  His¬ 
torical  Quarterly,  1948,  Vol.  16,  pp.  381-383. 

Faggart,  H.  L.  :  Philadelphia’s  Role  in  American  Dentistry.  Bulletin  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Dental  Society,  1947-48,  Vol.  12,  pp.  36-38. 

Gies,  William  J.,  [editor]:  see  under  Biography,  Wells,  Horace  [Horace  Welb, 
Dentist]. 
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Kaufman,  I.:  Brief  Outline  of  Dental  History.  Dental  Items  of  Interest,  1948, 
Vol.  70,  pp.  935-940. 

Kbalifah,  E.  S.  :  see  under  Biography  [The  role  of  Paul  Revere  in  dentistry]. 

Lehman,  Alexander  S.:  Saga  of  Dental  Assisting,  1907-1948.  Dental  Survey, 
1948,  Vol.  24,  pp.  996-999,  illus. 

LuM,  F.  H.,  Jr.:  Fifty  Years  of  Dentistry.  New  York  University  Journal  of 
Dentistry,  1948,  Vol.  6,  pp.  293-294. 

Mershon,  J.  U.  :  Orthodontics  in  Retrospect.  American  Journal  of  Orthodontics, 
1948.  Vol.  34,  pp.  773-776. 

Streeter,  William  A:  California’s  First  Dentist.  Recollections  of  Historical 
Events  in  California,  1843-1878.  Journal  of  the  California  State  Dental 
Association,  1948,  Vol.  24,  pp.  39-41,  60-62. 


DISEASES 

Berg,  Roland  H. :  Polio  and  Its  Problems.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1948,  174  pp. 

Beeuwkes,  a.  M.  :  The  Prevalence  of  Scurvy  among  Voyageurs  to  America,  1493- 
1600.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  1948,  Vol.  24,  pp. 
300-303. 

Cochrane,  Hortense:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Early 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  in  Georgia]. 

Gibson,  James  E.  :  Smallpox  and  the  American  Revolution.  General  Magazine 
and  Historical  Chronicle,  1948,  Vol.  51,  pp.  55-58. 

Bench,  Philip  S.  :  see  under  Biography,  Reed,  Walter  [Walter  Reed  and  the 
conquest  of  yellow  fever]. 

Jaramillo-Arango,  j.  :  The  History  of  the  Mosquito- Malaria  Theory.  Medical 
Bookman,  1948,  Vol.  2,  pp.  345,  391. 

Morrison,  Hyman  :  see  under  Biography,  Fits,  Reginald  Heber  [Fitz’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  understanding  of  acute  pancreatitis]. 

Platter,  Henry  M.  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Ohio  [Prevention 
of  communicable  diseases  in  Columbus]. 

Reynolds,  Whitman  M.  :  Inoculation  for  the  Smallpox  in  Colonial  America. 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  22,  pp.  273-276. 

Temkin,  O.  :  see  under  Biography,  Rush,  Benjamin  [Comments  on  the  German 
edition  of  Rush’s  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever]. 

Williams,  H.:  Tuberculosis  in  the  Hungry  Forties.  Hoosier  Health  Herald,  1947- 
48,  Vol.  29,  pp.  109-113. 

GENERAL 

Cohn,  Alfred  E. :  No  Retreat  from  Reason.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
1948,  279  pp. 

Ficarra,  Bernard  J. :  Essays  on  Historical  Medicine.  New  York:  Froben  Press, 
1948,  224  pp.,  illus. 

Glynn,  John  H. :  The  Story  of  Blood.  New  York:  A.  A.  Wyn,  Inc.,  1948,  285  pp. 
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Victor  Robitison  Memorial  Volume:  Essays  on  the  History  of  Medicine.  Edited  by 
S.  R.  Kagan.  New  York:  Froben  Press,  1948,  447  pp. 

Camekon,  D.  E.  :  The  Current  Transition  in  the  Conception  of  Science.  Science, 
1948,  Vol.  107,  pp.  553-558. 

Cobb,  S.  A.:  The  Old  and  the  New  in  Medicine.  Journal  of  the  Maine  Medical 
Association,  1948,  Vol.  39,  pp.  187-189. 

CoNANT,  James  B.  :  The  Role  of  Science  in  Our  Unique  Society.  Science,  1948, 
Vol.  107,  pp.  77-83. 

CooLiDCE,  W.  D. :  Highlights  of  the  Past  and  a  Challenge  for  the  Future.  Radi¬ 
ology,  1948,  Vol.  51,  pp.  871-874. 

Davenport,  F.  Garvin:  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Kentucky 
[Scientific  interests  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee]. 

Davis,  Watson:  The  Rise  of  Science  Understanding.  Science,  1948,  Vol.  108, 
pp.  239-246,  ports.,  illus. 

Dittrick,  Howard:  Some  Important  Contributions  to  Medicine  Made  by  Qeve- 
landers  [Ohio].  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1948,  Vol.  44,  pp.  1128-1132. 

Evans,  Luther  H.:  The  Library  of  Congress  as  the  National  Library  of  Science. 
Scientific  Monthly,  1948,  Vol.  66,  pp.  405-412. 

F[itz],  R[eginald]  :  A  Hundred  Years  Ago.  Nero  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
1948,  Vol.  238,  pp.  168-169,  308,  414-415,  785-786. 

Coin,  Lowell  S.  :  Medicine  Men  and  Doctors.  Texas  State  Journal  of  Medicine, 
1948,  Vol.  44,  pp.  600-602. 

Gregg,  Alan:  see  under  Biography,  Sigerist,  Henry  E.  [Henry  E.  Sigerist:  His 
impact  on  American  medicine]. 

Hume,  Edgar  E.  :  Medicine  and  War.  Military  Surgeon,  1948,  Vol.  103,  pp.  169- 
193. 

Marietta,  Shelley  U.  :  Problems  Persisting  through  the  Evolution  of  Medicine. 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  1948,  Vol.  14,  pp.  596-601. 

Miller,  Genevieve  [editor] :  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — 1947.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1948, 
Vol.  22,  pp.  297-330. 

Miller,  Genevieve  and  Henry  E.  Sigerist  [comps.] :  A  Bibliography  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1929 
to  1947.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  22,  pp.  65-93. 

Moorman,  L.  J.:  Medicine  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Transactions  of  the  American 
Clinical  and  Climatological  Association,  1948,  Vol.  59,  pp.  187-198. 

Morrison,  Hyman:  see  under  Biography,  Fits,  Reginald  Heber  [The  borderland 
of  medicine  and  surgery]. 

Moulton,  F.  R.  :  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Science,  1948,  Vol.  108,  pp.  217-218. 

- :  The  AAAS  and  Organized  American  Science.  Science,  1948,  Vol.  108,  pp. 

573-577. 

Oliver,  E.  A. :  Advances  in  Medicine  in  the  Last  40  Years.  Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  1948,  Vol.  22,  pp.  305-311. 

Pitts,  Thomas  A.:  Fifty  Years.  Journal  of  the  South  Carolina  Association,  1948, 
Vol.  44,  pp.  1-4. 
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Sbiyock,  Richard  H.:  see  under  Biography,  Sigerist,  Henry  E.  [Henry  E. 
Sigerist:  His  influence  upon  medical  history  in  the  United  States]. 

- .  American  Indifference  to  Basic  Science  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Archives  internationales  d’histoire  des  sciences,  1948,  Tome  28,  pp.  50-65. 

- - .  Current  Trends  and  Issues  in  American  Medicine.  General  Magazine  and 

Historical  Chronicle,  1948,  Vol.  50,  pp.  149-163. 

Sigerist,  Henry  E.  :  Medical  History  in  the  United  States.  Past — Present — 
Future:  A  Valedictory  Address.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1948, 
Vol.  22,  pp.  47-64. 

SiNNOTT,  Edmund  W.  :  The  American  Journal  of  Science,  1818-1948.  Science, 
1948,  Vol.  108,  pp.  227-229,  port. 

A  Medical  Miscellany.  From  the  Commonplace-Book  of  a  Medical  Reader. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Speaks  His  Mind  on  Medicine.  Historical  Bulletin, 
Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  12,  pp.  85-86. 

Medical  Research  [Editorial].  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1948, 
Vol.  137,  p.  464. 

HOSPITALS 

Cooper,  Page:  The  Bellevue  Story.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1948,  277  pp. 
Deutsch,  Albert:  The  Shame  of  the  States.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
1948,  188  pp.,  illus. 

Burian,  Hermann  M.:  The  History  of  the  Dartmouth  Eye  Institute.  Archives  of 
Ophthalmology,  1948,  Vol.  40,  pp.  163-175. 

Beiges,  George  L.:  Letters  Relating  to  Colonial  Military  Hospitals  in  Lancaster 
County  [Pennsylvania].  Papers  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society, 
1948,  Vol.  52,  pp.  73-96,  illus. 

Kidd,  G.  A.:  History  of  the  Vancouver  Medical  Association — The  City  Hospitals. 

Bulletin  of  the  Vancouver  Medical  Association,  1948,  Vol.  24,  pp.  194-197. 
Lowe,  Corinne:  see  under  Biography,  Dix,  Dorothea  Lynde  [The  gentle  warrior]. 
O’Conner,  Stella:  The  Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans  [La.]:  An  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Financial  History,  1736-1941.  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly, 
1948,  Vol.  31,  pp.  1-109. 

Hotel-Dieu  St.  Vallier,  Chicoutimi.  Garde-Malade,  1948,  Vol.  21,  pp.  162-165. 


JOURNALS 

SiNNOTT,  Edmund  W.  :  see  under  General  [American  Journal  of  Science]. 
Tucker,  David  A.:  The  Cincinnati  [Ohio]  Lancet-Clinic.  Ohio  State  Archae¬ 
ological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  1948,  Vol.  57,  pp.  387-392. 


LIBRARIES-MUSEUMS 

Annan,  Gertrude  L.:  The  Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  York,  1825-1830,  and 
Its  Contemporary,  The  New  York  Medical  Academy.  Bulletin  of  th^  Medical 
Library  Association,  1948,  Vol.  36,  pp.  117-123. 
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Ballard,  James  F.  :  The  Past  History  of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  Inc. 

Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  1948,  Vol.  36,  pp.  227-241,  ports. 
Holt,  Anna  C.  :  The  Library  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  1847  and  1947. 

Harvard  Library  Bulletin,  1948,  Vol.  2.  pp.  32-43. 

McDaniel,  W.  B.  2d:  On  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Medical  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  Guest  Editorial.  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Association, 
1948,  Vol.  30,  pp.  124-126. 

Miller,  Genevieve  and  Henry  E.  Sigerist  [comps.] :  see  under  General 
[Bibliography  of  the  publications  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine]. 

Packard,  F.  R.  :  The  Oldest  Public  Medical  Library  in  the  Colonies.  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  Bulletin,  1947-48,  V'ol.  5,  No.  6,  p.  1. 

ViETs,  Henry  R.  :  Report  of  the  Librarian,  Boston  Medical  Library.  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  239,  pp.  84-89. 


LOCAL  HISTORY  AND  SOCIETIES 

Alabama 

Sharp,  W.  K.,  Jr.:  The  Part  that  the  Doctors  of  the  State  Medical  Association 
Have  Played  in  the  Development  of  Public  Health  in  Alabama.  Journal  of 
the  State  Medical  Association  of  Alabama,  1948,  Vol.  17,  pp.  153-156. 

Arkansas 

Dickins,  R.  D.  :  Pioneer  Doctors  of  Jefferson  County.  Journal  of  the  Arkansas 
Medical  Society,  1948,  Vol.  45,  pp.  165-168. 

Gladden,  J.  G.  :  Pioneer  Doctors  of  Arkansas.  Journal  of  the  Arkansas  Medical 
Society,  1948,  Vol.  45,  pp.  118-120. 

Hunt,  W.  J.:  Pioneer  Doctors  of  Bradley  County.  Journal  of  the  Arkansas 
Medical  Society,  1948,  Vol.  45,  pp.  168-170. 

Runyan,  Mrs.  J.  P.:  see  under  Biography,  Dodge,  Roderick  Lathrop  [History  of 
pioneer  doctors  of  Pulaski  County]. 

California 

Streeter,  William  A.:  see  under  Dentistry  [California’s  first  dentist]. 

San  Francisco.  Scenic  City  and  Medical  Center,  A[merican]  C[olIege  of]  P[hysi- 
clans].  Meeting  Place,  April  19-23,  1948.  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine, 
1948,  Vol.  28,  pp.  215-228,  illus. 

University  of  Southern  California  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Canada 

Campbell,  J.  M.  :  see  imder  Dentistry  [Bygone  women  dentists]. 

Connell,  W.  T.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [History  of  Canadian  medical 
schools]. 

Jamieson,  H.  C.:  Milestones  in  Canadian  Medicine.  Canadian  Medical  Association 
Journal,  1948,  Vol.  59,  pp.  279-281. 
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Stanley,  G.  D.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [History  of  Canadian  medical 
schools]. 

Pioneer  Nursing.  See  under  Nursing. 

See  under  Professional  History  [L’Union  medicale  du  Canada]. 

Canada,  Alberta 

Stanley,  G.  D.  :  Medical  Pioneering  in  Alberta.  Dr.  Park  of  Cochrane.  Historical 
Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  13,  pp.  55-61. 

- :  Medical  Pioneering  in  Alberta.  Surgeon-General  A.  H.  Fraser.  Historical 

Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  12,  pp.  83-84. 

- :  see  under  Biography,  Smyth,  Charles  Ernest  [Pioneer  doctor  of  Medicine 

Hat], 

Medical  Pioneering  in  Alberta.  Unforgettable  Incidents  in  Private  Practice.  His¬ 
torical  Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  13,  pp.  10-11. 

Canada,  British  Columbia 

Kidd,  G.  A.:  see  under  Hospitals  [History  of  the  Vancouver  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion — the  City  Hospitals]. 

Canada,  Hudson  Bay 

Glanzer,  Phil:  see  under  Biography,  Hood,  D.  L.  W.  [The  versatile  pharmacist 
of  Hudson  Bay]. 

Ramsay,  George:  Towards  Hudson  Bay.  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal, 
1948,  Vol.  58,  pp.  614-616. 

Canada,  Manitoba 

Mitchell,  Ross:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Manitoba’s  medical  school]. 

Stark,  Egon  :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [History  of  medical 
bacteriology  in  Manitoba]. 

Canada,  Maritimes 

Van  Wart,  Arthur  F.:  see  under  Primitive  Medicine  [Indians  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  their  diseases  and  native  cures]. 

MacDougall,  D.  S.  :  This  Nova  Scotia  Pharmacy  Was  Founded  by  a  Knight 
[Sir  Charles  Tupper].  Modern  Pharmacy,  1948,  Vol.  63,  No.  2,  pp.  12-13, 
illus. 

Canada,  Ontario 

Clarkson,  F.  Arnold:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Medical  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Toronto]. 

Connell,  W.  T.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [The  medical  faculty — Queens 
University]. 

Crane,  James  W.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [University  of  Western 
Ontario]. 
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Canada,  Quebec 

Bayne,  J.  R.  D.  :  History  of  Medicine  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  Canodtaii 
Medical  Association  Journal,  1948,  Vol.  59,  pp.  75-77,  illus. 

Lachapelle,  SfevERiN :  “  L’Union  M^icale  du  Canada  ”  en  1879.  Societe  M^icale 
de  Montreal.  S«nce  du  11  decembre  1878.  Janvier  1879.  L’Union  Medicale 
du  Canada,  1948,  Vol.  77,  pp.  74-75. 

Nadeau,  G.  :  Le  grand  clectuaire  de  L’Orvictan  au  pays  de  la  Nouvelle-France. 
L’Union  Midicale  du  Canada,  1948,  Vol.  77,  pp.  587  et  passim. 

- :  Les  vieux  rem^es  de  la  Nouvelle-France:  I’huile  de  petits  chiens.  L’Union 

Medicale  du  Canada,  1948,  Vol.  77,  pp.  327-329. 

Ricakd,  A.-G.-A. :  “L’Union  MMicale  du  Canada’’  en  1879.  Le  Rhumatisme. 

L’Union  MMicale  du  Canada,  1948,  Vol.  77,  pp.  332-333. 

Hotel-Dieu  St  Vallier,  Chicoutimi :  see  under  Hospitals. 

“  L’Union  M^icale  du  Canada  ’’  en  1879.  Affaire  Patton — Expertise  Medicale. 

Fevrier  1879.  L’Union  Medicale  du  Canada,  1948,  Vol.  77,  pp.  203-205. 

“  L’Union  Medicale  du  Canada  ’’  en  1879.  Societe  Medicale.  Apoplexie.  Mai  1879. 

L’Union  Medicale  du  Canada,  1948,  Vol.  77,  pp.  607-608. 

“  L’Union  Medicale  du  Canada  en  1879.”  Societe  M^icale  de  Montreal.  Seance 
du  23  janvier.  L’Union  Medicale  du  Canada,  1948,  Vol.  77,  p.  473. 

Connecticut 

Prominent  Physicians  in  Early  Fairfield.  Connecticut  State  Medical  Journal,  1948, 
Vol.  12,  pp.  329-332,  illus. 

District  of  Columbia 

Duval,  A.  M. :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Psychiatry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia], 

Florida 

Merritt,  Webster:  A  History  of  Medicine  in  Duval  County.  Part  XIII. 
Founding  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Journal  of  the  Florida  Medical 
Association,  1948,  Vol.  34,  pp.  513-516,  ports. 

Georgia 

Cochrane,  Hortense:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Early 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  in  Georgia]. 

Fant,  H.  B.  :  see  imder  Biography,  Coram,  Thomas  [Picturesque  Thomas  Coram]. 

Illinois 

OvERHOLSER,  Winfred:  sec  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Jackson¬ 
ville  1847 — psychiatry  then  and  now]. 

Vincent,  Esther  H.  :  Medicine  Men  of  Chicago.  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School  Quarterly  Bulletin,  1948,  Vol.  22,  pp.  371-381,  ports. 
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Iowa 

Easton,  George  S.:  see  under  Dentistry  [Beginning  of  dental  education  in  Iowa]. 

Harken,  C.  R.:  see  under  Biography,  Harken,  C.  R.  [Forty  years  in  general 
practice]. 

Kansas 

Edwards,  Ralph  W.  :  see  under  Dentistry  [History  of  the  Topeka  Dental 
College] . 

Kentucky 

Davenport,  F.  Garvin  :  Scientific  Interests  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  1870- 
1890.  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  1948,  Vol.  34,  pp.  500-521. 

Drake,  Daniel:  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky,  1785-1800.  [Edited  by  Emmet  Field 
Horine].  New  York:  Henry  Schuman,  1948,  257pp.,  illus. 

Fisher,  Anne  Goldsborough  :  see  under  Professional  History  [Nine  annual 
meetings  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society]. 

Horine,  Eumet  Field:  Early  Medicine  in  Kentucky  and  the  Mississippi  Valley: 
A  Tribute  to  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
Allied  Sciences,  1948,  Vol.  3,  pp.  263-278. 

University  of  Kentucky  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Louisiana 

O’Conner,  Stella:  see  under  Hospitals  [The  Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans]. 

Sellers,  Thomas  Benton:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties 
[Louisiana’s  contributions  to  obstetrics  and  gynecology]. 

Massachusetts 

Conun,  J.  F.  :  Massachusetts  Medicine  and  the  Animal.  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  1948,  Vol.  238,  p.  238. 

Jackson,  Russell  Leigh  :  Physicians  of  Essex  County.  Essex  Institute  Historical 
CoUections,  1948,  Vol.  84,  pp.  75-90,  169-192,  277-292,  331-348,  ports. 

Michigan 

Selmon,  Bertha:  History  of  Women  in  Medicine,  Michigan.  Medical  IVoman’s 
Journal,  April  1948;  May  1948,  Vol.  55,  pp.  31-34,  62  ;  41-44,  59. 

Minnesota 

Eckman,  James:  see  under  Biography,  Osier,  IVilliam  [Osier  in  Minnesota]. 

Gl'Llixson,  a.:  Notes  on  Medicine  in  Freeborn  County,  1857-1900.  Minnesota 
Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  31,  pp.  1009-1011,  1111-1117,  1222-1228,  1337-1345. 

Guthrey,  Nora  H.  :  Notes  on  the  History  of  Medicine  in  Fillmore  County  prior 
to  1900.  Minnesota  Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  31,  pp.  66-75,  165-171,  276-287. 
[Continued  from  1947.  Also  reprinted]. 

SoGGE,  L.  L. :  Notes  on  the  History  of  Medicine  in  Cottonwood  County.  Minnesota 
Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  31,  pp.  898-899,  1005-1008. 
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A  History  of  Medicine  in  Scott  and  Carver  Counties.  Minnesota  Medicine,  1948, 
Vol.  31,  pp.  386-393,  511-517,  663-670,  796-804. 

Mississippi 

Hammond,  E.  L.  :  see  under  Pharmacy  [Drug  and  medical  advertising  in  Wood- 
ville.  Miss.,  1823-1843]. 

PosTELL,  WiLLLiAM  D. :  See  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Some 
stages  in  the  development  of  tuberculosis  therapy  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley]. 

Montana 

See  under  Pharmacy  [Montana’s  oldest  drug  store]. 

New  Jersey 

CowEN,  David  L.;  see  under  Pharmacy  [Pharmaceutical  training  in  New  Jersey 
before  1900]. 

New  Mexico 

Moorman,  L.  J.  :  see  under  General  [Medicine  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail]. 

New  York 

Clayton,  Elsbeth:  see  under  Pharmacy  [Herbs  over  the  Hudson]. 

Cleveland,  M.  and  E.  M.  Winant:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties 
[Orthopedic  surgeons  of  the  19th  century]. 

Hague,  Eliott  B.  :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Original  work 
in  plastic  surgery  in  New  York]. 

Kellert,  Ellis:  The  Doctors  Beck  of  Schenectady  and  Albany.  New  York  State 
Journal  of  Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  48,  pp.  1015-1019. 

Leonardo,  Richard  A.:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [History 
of  surgery  in  Rochester]. 

North  Dakota 

North  Dakota  State  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Ohio 

Cummer,  Clyde  L.:  see  under  Professional  History  [Medical  societies  in 
Cleveland]. 

Dittrick,  Howard:  see  under  General  [Some  important  contributions  to  medi¬ 
cine  made  by  Clevelanders]. 

Edwards,  Linden  F.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Development  of  the 
Teaching  of  Anatomy  in  Ohio]. 

Forman,  Jonathan:  The  History  of  Medicine  in  Summit  County.  A  Book 
Review.  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1948,  Vol.  44,  pp.  64-65. 

- :  Ohio  Medicine  in  1876.  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1948,  Vol.  44,  p.  828. 

- :  Ohio  Medicine  in  the  Gay  Nineties.  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1948, 

Vol.  44,  pp.  490-491,  623-624,  723-724. 
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Fieking,  Harold  C.  :  see  under  Pharmacy  [Early  history  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Pharmacy]. 

Marmelzat,  Willard  L.  :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [The 
establishment  of  dermatology  and  syphilology  as  medical  specialties]. 

Paterson,  Robert  G.:  Brief  History  of  Local  Health  Units  in  Ohio.  Ohio  Public 
Health,  April  1948,  Vol.  12,  pp.  9-10. 

Platter,  Herbert  M.  :  Notes  on  the  Prevention  of  Communicable  Diseases  in 
Columbus,  1890-1945.  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly, 
1948,  Vol.  57,  pp.  393-397. 

Tucker,  David  A.:  see  under  Journals  [Cincinnati  Lancet-Clinic]. 

Oklahoma 

Clinton,  Fred  S.:  see  under  Professional  History  [Indian  Territory  Medical 
Association]. 


Pennsylvania 

Facgart,  H.  L. :  see  under  Dentistry  [Philadelphia’s  role  in  American  dentistry]. 

Heiges,  George  L.  :  see  under  Hospitals  [Letters  relating  to  colonial  military 
hospitals  in  Lancaster  County]. 

Nicholson,  J.  T.:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  history  of  orthopedics]. 

Packard,  F.  R.  :  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [Oldest  public  medical  library  in 
the  Colonies]. 

Sous-CoHEN,  M. :  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Phila¬ 
delphia’s  board  of  health]. 


Rhode  Island 

Hammond,  Roland:  see  under  Professional  History  [Providence  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation]. 

Smith,  Joseph.  The  Providence  City  Health  Department,  1856-1948.  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Journal,  1948,  Vol.  31,  pp.  34-36,  ports. 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  Medical  Association  :  see  under  Professional  History 
[Brief  history  of  the  Medical  Association]. 

Stricker,  F. :  see  under  Nursing  [Early  industrial  nursing]. 

T  ennessee 

Davenport,  F.  Garvin  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Kentucky 
[Scientific  interests  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee]. 

Stanard,  John  D. :  see  under  Pharmacy  [Small-town  drugstore  in  Tennessee]. 

Virginia 

Bradley,  C.  D.  and  M.  D.  Bradley:  see  under  Professional  History  [Medical 
practice  on  the  Virginia  peninsula]. 
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jyisconsin 

Urdang,  George:  sec  under  Pharmacy  [Milwaukee  Pharmacy  Act  of  1876j. 

IVyoming 

University  of  Wyoming  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 


.MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Bernheim,  Bertram  M.  :  see  under  Biography  [The  Story  of  the  Johns  Hopkins]. 

Blumer,  George:  Random  Recollections  of  Cooper  Medical  College  (1889-91). 
Stanford  Medical  Bulletin,  1948,  Vol.  6,  pp.  357-363. 

Carter,  B.  Noland:  Twenty-Five  Years  of  a  Graduate  School  of  Surgery  Founded 
by  George  J.  Heuer.  Surgery,  1948,  Vol.  23,  pp.  326-336,  illus. 

Clarkson,  F.  Arnold:  The  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Historical  Bxdletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  13,  pp.  21-30. 

Connell,  W.  T.  :  The  History  of  Canadian  Medical  Schools.  Historical  Bulletin, 
Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  13,  pp.  45-50. 

- :  The  Medical  Faculty — Queen’s  University.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary 

Associate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  13,  pp.  45-50. 

Crane,  James  W.:  The  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Ontario.  His¬ 
torical  Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  13,  pp.  1-3. 

Edwards,  Linden  F.  :  Development  of  the  Teaching  of  Anatomy  in  Ohio.  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  1948,  Vol.  57,  pp.  329-343. 

McMichael,  J.:  see  under  Biography,  Osier,  William  [Osier:  The  textbook,  and 
education  in  medicine]. 

Mitchell,  Ross:  Manitoba’s  Medical  School.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary  Asso¬ 
ciate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  12,  pp.  68-69. 

Pearson,  William  A.:  History  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  1898  to  1948. 
Hahnemannian  Monthly,  1948,  Vol.  83.  pp.  51-56,  123-128,  266-270. 

Stanley,  G.  D.  :  The  History  of  Canadian  Medical  Schools.  Historical  Bulletin, 
Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1948,  Vol.  12,  p.  65. 

Weinerman,  E.  R.  :  Medical  Schools  and  the  Quality  of  Medical  Care.  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  239,  pp.  810-817. 

.MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND  SPECIALTIES 

Hinshaw,  David:  Take  Up  Thy  Bed  and  Walk  [Story  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled].  New  York:  Putnam,  1948,  illus, 

.Menninger,  William  C. :  Psychiatry:  Its  Evolution  and  Present  Status.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  1948,  138  pp. 

Schullian,  Dorothy  M.  and  Max  Schoen  [editors] :  Music  and  Medicine.  New 
York:  Henry  Schuman,  1948,  4‘)9  pp. 

Albright,  Fuller:  A  Page  out  of  the  History  of  Hyperparathyroidism.  Journal 
of  Clinical  Endocrinology,  1948,  Vol.  8,  pp.  637-657,  illus. 

Clark,  T.  Wood:  The  Beginnings  of  Allergy.  Annals  of  Allergy,  1948,  Vol.  6, 
pp.  378-385. 
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Cliveland,  M.  and  E.  M.  Winant:  Orthopedic  Surgeons  of  the  19th  Century  in 
New  York  City.  Regional  Orthopedic  Surgery,  1948,  pp.  228-239,  ports. 

Conn,  H.  J.:  see  under  Biography,  Conn,  Herbert  William  [Professor  Conn  and 
the  founding  of  the  Society  of  American  Bacteriologists]. 

Drake.  T.  G.  H.  :  American  Infant  Feeding  Bottles,  1841  to  1946,  as  Disclosed  by 
United  States  Patent  Specifications.  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  Allied  Sciences,  1948,  Vol.  3,  pp.  507-524,  illus. 

Duval,  A.  M. :  Psychiatry  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  1948.  American  Journal 
of  Psychiatry,  1948.  Vol.  104,  pp.  575-578. 

Fox,  H. :  see  under  Biography,  MacKee,  George  M.  [George  Miller  MacKee, 
M.  D.] 

Goodman,  Herman:  Pioneers  in  the  Care  of  the  Blind  in  America.  Medical 
Record,  1948,  Vol.  161,  pp.  430-432. 

Hague,  Eliott  B.:  On  Original  Work  in  Plastic  Surgery  in  New  York  State. 
New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  48,  pp.  617-621. 

Ivy,  Robert  H.  :  Development  of  Plastic  Surgery  as  a  Specialty  in  the  United 
States.  Transactions  &  Studies  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
1948,  4th  Series,  Vol.  16,  pp.  42-45. 

Kramer,  Howard  D.:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Germ 
theory  and  the  early  public  health  program  in  the  U.  S.]. 

Leonardo,  Richard  A.:  History  of  Surgery  in  Rochester,  New  York.  New  York 
State  Journal  of  Medicine,  1948,  Vol.  48,  pp.  1020-1025. 

Marmelzat,  Willard  L.  :  The  Establishment  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  as 
Medical  Specialties  in  Northern  Ohio:  Dr.  William  T.  Corlett  and  the 
“  Renaissance  ”  of  the  1890’s.  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Quarterly,  1948,  Vol.  57,  pp.  378-386. 

Nicholson,  J.  T.  :  Nineteenth  Century  History  of  Orthopedics  in  Philadelphia. 
Regional  Orthopedic  Surgery,  1948,  pp.  239-244. 

OtK.  H.  W. :  History  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  in  the  Western  Part  of  the  United 
States  before  1900.  Regional  Orthopedic  Surgery,  1948,  pp.  225-228. 

OvERHOLSER,  Winfred:  Jacksonville  [Illinois]  1847 — Psychiatry  Then  and  Now. 
Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  1948,  Vol.  3,  pp. 
381-394. 

Podolsky,  Edward:  see  under  Biography,  Jackson,  Chevalier  [Chevalier  Jackson 
and  the  blocked  passages]. 

PosTELL,  William  D.  :  Some  Stages  in  the  Development  of  Tuberculosis  Therapy 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
Allied  Sciences,  1948,  Vol.  3,  pp.  400-416,  illus. 

Quimby,  Edith  H.:  Fifty  Years  of  Radium.  American  Journal  of  Roentgenology, 
1948,  Vol.  60,  pp.  723-730,  ports. 

Ravdin,  I.  S. :  The  Changing  Scene  in  .\merican  Surgery.  Annals  of  Surgery, 
1948,  Vol.  127,  pp.  666-675. 

Ricard,  A.-G.-A.  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Canada,  Quebec 
[L’Union  medicale  du  Canada  en  1879.] 

Schumann,  E.  A. :  A  Century  of  American  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Quarterly 
Review  of  Obstetrics,  1948,  Vol.  6,  pp.  423-434. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  will  hold  its  next  Annual 
Meeting  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  May  21,  22,  23,  1950.  The  Headquarters 
will  be  at  The  Somerset  Hotel,  400  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  block  of  single  and  double  rooms  have  been  reserved  for  members  and 
guests  of  this  Association,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  Reservations  be  made  early. 

Members  of  this  Association  who  wish  to  submit  papers  for  consideration  should 
communicate  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  Dr.  Harold  Bowditch, 
44  Harvard  Avenue,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  No  papers  will  be  considered 
after  January  15,  1950. 


NATIONAL  NEWS 

Army  Medical  Library 

An  exhibit  dealing  with  the  achievements  in  neurology  during  the  past  century 
is  being  prepared  by  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  and  the  Army 
Medical  Library  for  the  Fourth  International  Neurological  Congress  in  Paris, 
September  5-10,  1949.  The  chief  published  works  loaned  by  the  Army  Medical 
Library  and  the  portraits  of  122  pioneers  in  the  various  fields  of  neurology  are  to  be 
displayed  at  the  exhibit.  A  brochure  on  the  exhibit,  entitled  The  Founders  oj 
Neurology,  containing  biographic  sketches  and  portraits  of  the  neurologists  repre¬ 
sented,  will  be  published  at  a  future  date  ( Army  Medical  Library  News,  September 
1949). 

Maryland 

Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  celebrates  his  85th  birthday  on 
September  21,  1949.  Dr.  Friedenwald,  who  is  Emeritus  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  has  been  outstanding  for  his  researches  in  the  history 
of  Jewish  physicians.  His  two  volumes  on  The  Jews  and  Medicine  as  well  as  many 
other  publications  have  earned  him  international  repute.  The  Bulletin  is  proud 
of  counting  Dr.  Friedenwald  among  its  contributors  and  extends  to  him  its  most 
cordial  felicitations  and  best  wishes. 

New  Jersey 

October  1949  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Southern 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  dentistry 
in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey  was  conducted  in  a  local  atmosphere;  it  was 
only  in  the  larger  cities  that  one  could  find  any  degree  of  association  among  dentists. 
There  was  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  types  of  practice  that  practitioners  refused 
to  discuss  any  of  the  details  of  their  practices  lest  some  control  or  prestige  in  their 
particular  sphere  be  lost  to  them. 

However,  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  such  far-sighted  and  enlightened  dentists 
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as  Drs.  Walter  W.  Crate  and  Joseph  E.  Dufiield  that  organization  and  direction 
were  brought  to  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  dentists  of  South  Jersey. 
It  was  through  their  efforts  that  invitations  were  sent  to  all  interested  dentists 
to  form  a  dental  society.  The  few  that  responded  worked  diligently  and  earnestly 
in  all  spheres  to  bring  to  the  profession  a  spirit  of  fellowship,  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperation,  and  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  dentistry.  How  well  they  have 
succeeded  is  reflected  in  the  enviable  position  which  the  Southern  Dental  Society 
holds  in  the  community  and  in  the  profession. 

Milton  B.  Asbell. 

New  York 

The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Medicine,  which  was 
founded  by  Drs.  Saul  Jarcho  and  Frederic  Zeman,  concluded  its  third  season  in 
April  1949.  Meetings  were  held  regularly  each  month  from  October  1948  to  April 
1949  and  the  programs  of  the  sessions  prior  to  April  have  been  published  in 
preceding  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  (1948,  22:840;  1949,  23:  105-106,  204).  The 
final  meeting  on  April  26  witnessed  the  following  papers : 

Roentgenology  in  the  Spanish-American  War 

Sigmund  Brahms,  M.  D. 

The  Clinical  Lectures  of  Robert  James  Graves 

William  Dorrance,  M.  D. 

Claude  Bernard  and  the  “  Milieu  Interne  ” 

Fritz  Lieben,  Ph.  D. 

Pennsylvania 

Dr.  John  F.  Fulton  has  been  appointed  Rosenbach  Fellow  in  Bibliography  for 
the  year  1949-50  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Fulton  will  deliver  a  series 
of  three  lectures  entitled  “  The  Great  Medical  Bibliographers :  a  Study  in  Human¬ 
ism  "  on  February  2,  9,  and  16,  1950. 


NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

Austria 

The  collections  of  the  “  Apothekenmuseum  "  (Pharmacy  Museum)  of  Vienna 
were  removed  in  1943-1945  to  escape  destruction  by  bombing,  but  have  all  been 
lost  At  present  the  only  collection  of  any  consequence  is  in  the  Technical  Museum 
in  Vienna.  The  Austrian  “  Apothekerkammer  ”  now  intends  again  to  build  up  a 
museum  of  this  specialty  and  Hans  Miinzer  has  been  charged  with  the  preliminary 
work.  The  first  step  will  be  to  make  an  inventory  of  and  to  collect  the  many  items 
of  historical  interest  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  largely  in  private  hands. 
(From  an  article  by  Friedl  Biegler  in  the  Vienna  Presse.) 

Brazil 

The  “  Institute  Brasileiro  de  Historia  da  Medicina  ”  annoimced  a  meeting  on 
July  27,  1949.  The  first  part  of  the  program  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  memory 
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of  Dr.  Alexandre  Rodrigues  Ferreira  and  was  scheduled  in  association  with  the 
“  Sociedade  Brasileira  de  Geograha.”  The  second  part  included  the  following  two 
papers: 

Dr.  Ordival  Gomes :  “  Historia  da  Medicina  no  I  Cong^resso  de  Historia  da  Bahia  " 
Dr.  Ivolino  de  Vasconcellos :  “  Ramazzini,  o  Pai  da  Medicina  do  Trabalho.” 

Cuba 

Dr.  Hyman  I.  Goldstein  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “The 
History  of  Gastroenterology  ”  at  the  University  of  Havana  Hospitals — the  General 
Calixto  Garcia  Hospital — Doctors  Fernando  Milanes,  Domingo  Ramos,  Satumino 
Picaza  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Havana,  and  Rodolfo  Perez  de  los  Reyes,  all 
of  Havana,  participating.  Dr.  Goldstein  started  a  movement  to  organize  a  Cuban 
Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  and  a  committee  of  distinguished  members  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  such  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Dr.  Goldstein  also  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Cuban  Cardiological 
Society  at  the  Mercedes  Hospital,  Havana,  on  “  The  Historical  Aspects  of  Cardio¬ 
vascular  Diseases — Congenital  and  Acquired,  and  including  Coronary  Artery 
Disease.”  Dr.  Rodolfo  Perez  de  los  Reyes  presided;  Dr.  Juan  J.  Govea,  Dr.  Reyes, 
and  others  participated.  Both  lectures  were  delivered  in  June  1949. 

Deaths 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  passing  of  Dr.  Richard  Koch  (Essentuki  in  the 
Caucasus,  formerly  of  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Germany)  on  July  30,  1949,  and  of  Dr. 
I.  Reichborn-Kjennerud  (Oslo,  Norway)  on  August  14,  1949. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Hutton  Webster.  Magic,  A  Sociological  Study.  Stanford,  California:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1948.  xv  +  524  pp.  $6.00. 

The  author  gained  a  reputation  when  compiling  for  the  first  time  from  ethno- 
g;raphical  literature  a  vast  amount  of  data  on  such  esoteric  items  as  Secret  Societies 
(1908)  and  Rest  Days  (1916).  With  the  same  industry  he  has  now  combed 
hundreds  of  monographs  for  data  on  primitive  magic,  its  techniques,  its  sub¬ 
divisions  (public,  private,  sorcery)  and  its  practitioners.  The  situation  is  somewhat 
different  insofar  as  large  compilations,  like  those  of  Frazer  and  Sumner-Keller,  do 
exist  already  in  the  field  of  magic.  And  though  the  author  uses  more  recent  and 
often  more  reliable  material  than  the  aforementioned,  he  has  not  found  any  sub¬ 
stantially  new  or  different  traits.  To  find  those,  probably  a  new  approach  would  be 
necessary  which  is  not  among  the  author’s  preoccupations. 

The  number  of  direct  explanatory  remarks,  sociological  or  others,  is  extremely 
small  as  compared  to  the  pile  of  descriptive  abstracts.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
reflection  of  the  author’s  concept  of  science.  The  author’s  premise  that  magic  is 
everywhere  and  at  any  time  the  same,  is  open  to  doubt.  He  sometimes  makes 
sweeping  statements  like :  “  A  magic  element  is  wholly  lacking  from  the  decorative 
art  of  the  American  Indians,”  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  His  basic  trouble 
is  that  the  subject  is  uncongenial  to  him.  Although  he  tries  bravely  to  see  the 
positive  functional  elements  in  magic  besides  the  negative  ones,  he  is  essentially 
unable  to  overcome  the  18th  century  approach  that  magic  is  a  delusion  (it  is, 
of  course,  a  supernaturalistic  delusion,  but  after  some  experiences  with  naturalistic 
delusions,  we  tend  to  be  less  moralistic  in  this  respect)  and  magicians  “  fakes  ”  or 
“  psychopaths.” 

The  medical  historian  will  find  in  Dr.  Webster’s  book  a  great  amount  of  data 
on  primitive  medicine  that  is  magic  to  such  a  large  extent,  and  on  such  details  as 
specialisation  of  magicians,  the  killing  of  unsuccessful  medicine  men,  thanatomania, 
etc. 

Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht. 


Bernard  J.  Ficarra.  Essays  on  Historical  Medicine.  New  York:  Froben  Press, 
Inc.,  1948.  220  pp.,  illustrated.  $5.00. 

This  volume  contains  the  following  essays :  ( 1 )  American  Pioneers  in  Abdominal 
Surgery.  (2)  Amputations  and  Prostheses  through  the  Centuries.  (3)  Famous 
Cripples  of  the  Past.  (4)  Surgical  References  in  Shakespeare.  (5)  The  Evolution 
of  Blood  Transfusion.  (6)  Walter  Reed  at  Kings  County  Hospital.  (7)  An  His¬ 
torical  View  of  Pathology  and  (8)  Famous  Autopsies  in  History.  The  essays  ably 
utilise  secondary  sources  and  are  written  in  a  readable  and  vivid  style,  addressing 
a  wide  professional  and  general  public.  Most  of  them  are  “  lantern  slides  ”  joined 
together  and  thus  provide  broad  surveys  and  bird’s  eye  views  of  the  subject  in 
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question.  The  essay  on  the  history  of  pathology  contains  some  surprising  state¬ 
ments,  for  example  that  in  antiquity  the  dissection  of  human  bodies  was  an 
unknown  event  (p.  140),  that  one  “Professor  Cohn”  inherited  Virchow’s  jiost 
(p.  172)  and  the  allocation  of  Virchow  to  the  “  Vienna  School  ”  (p.  163).  Neither 
such  statements,  however,  nor  a  few  inaccuracies  in  names  and  dates,  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  book  as  interesting  reading  matter. 

W.  Pagel. 


Margaret  Goldsmith.  The  Road  to  Penicillin.  A  History  of  Chemotherapy. 

London :  Lindsay  Drummond  Ltd.,  1946.  174  pp.,  illustrated.  10  s.  6d. 

This  very  charmingly  written  book  confronts  the  reviewer  with  a  touchy 
question :  that  of  the  legitimacy  of  history  of  science  writing  by  people  who  are 
not  historians  of  science  and  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sciences  they  are 
dealing  with. 

Often,  as  in  the  case  imder  consideration,  these  authors  are  excellent  writers 
and  just  the  fact  of  their  being  laymen  themselves  helps  them  in  selecting  and 
arranging  their  material  in  a  way  to  incite  the  interest  of  their  lay  audience  to  a 
degree  not  often  reached  by  the  historian  of  science  who  tries  writing  in  a  popular 
vein.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  of  great  advantage  and  everything  would  be  simply 
perfect  if  there  were  not  two  accompanying  circumstances  of  a  rather  disturbing 
nature:  1.  the  tendency  to  look  for  the  sensational  first  and  foremost,  and  2.  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  firsthand  sources  and  of  newly  established  historical  facts 
correcting  old  misconceptions. 

The  title  chosen  by  the  author  (or  the  publisher?)  for  the  book  under  considera¬ 
tion  gives  a  very  telling  illustration  of  the  tendency  towards  the  sensational.  The 
book  is  not  “  A  History  of  Chemotherapy  ”  and  it  carries  the  title  “  The  Road  to 
Penicillin  ”  with  about  the  same  justification  as  a  book  on  world  history  whose  last 
chapter  was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  could  be  called 
“  The  Road  to  the  United  Nations.”  In  other  words,  it  was  the  speculation  on  the 
general  attention  paid  just  now  to  penicillin  which  caused  the  choice  of  the  book’s 
title  rather  than  its  contents.  The  latter  would  have  been  covered  much  more 
adequately  by  the  heading  “  Ramblings  through  Drug  Therapy  from  the  Oldest 
to  the  Newest  Times.”  It  is  understood  that  the  endeavor  to  justify  the  title  of 
the  book  has  led  to  misinterpretations  in  the  text,  blurring,  for  instance,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  iatrochemistry  of  old  and  modern  chemotherapy. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  of  firsthand  sources  becomes  evident  from  a  glance  at 
the  “  bibliography  ”  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  makes  itself  felt  in  the  text  again 
and  again.  To  give  a  few  examples: 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  by  now  well  established  fact  that  the  collection  of 
ancient  medical  writings  formerly  assigned  to  the  one  man,  Hippocrates,  have 
originated  from  quite  a  number  of  authors,  and  that  hardly  one  of  these  treatises  can 
be  safely  ascribed  to  Hippocrates  himself.  On  the  contrary,  a  long  diatribe  is 
devoted  to  Hippocrates  who  is  wrongly  credited  with  having  founded  “  the  first  (  !) 
school  of  medicine  on  the  island  of  Cos.”  (p.  14.) 
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Paracelsus  as  a  “  discoverer  ”  of  chemical  compounds  is  given  much  more 
credit  than  more  recent  research,  for  instance  by  Ernst  Darmstaedter,  seems  to 
allow  (p.  35).  The  use  of  mercury  and  mercurials  in  the  cure  of  syphilis  preceded 
the  medical  activities  of  Paracelsus.  It  was  Jacques  de  Bethencourt  who,  in  1527, 
stated  that  “  mercury  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  drugs  against  the  sex  plague.” 

Francis  Bacon  was  not  the  first  “  to  differentiate  between  elements,  mixtures 
and  compounds  ”  (p.  43).  He  distinguished  between  the  two  latter,  but  as  far  as 
the  elements  are  concerned  he  was  satisfied  to  prove  that  neither  the  four  Aris¬ 
totelian  ones  (fire,  water,  air  and  earth),  nor  the  three  “principles”  of  the 
alchemists  and  of  Paracelsus  (salt,  sulfur  and  mercury)  can  be  accepted  in 
chemistry. 

In  spite  of  the  publication  in  1941  {Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  vol.  10,  pp.  417-59  and 
568-92),  of  the  masterly  investigation  and  clarification  of  the  history  of  cinchona 
by  A.  W.  Haggis,  we  are  still  told  once  again  the  touching  but  definitely  legendary 
story  of  the  cure  of  the  Countess  of  Chinchon  by  the  “  bark  ”  (pp.  56,  57). 

It  was  not  the  “  Apothecaries’  Company  ”  but  “  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  of 
London”  that  was  founded  in  1617  (p.  62),  The  former  was  a  later  commercial 
outgrowth  of  the  latter.  The  ten  “  classes  ”  of  drugs  listed  on  page  62  as  assigned 
to  ten  committees  supposed  to  prepare  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1618  were  in 
fact  mentioned  in  a  plan  of  1589  which  never  materialized.  Likewise,  on  page  62, 
it  is  said  that  “  this  London  Pharmacopoeia  was  the  first  official  document  of  its 
kind  in  history.”  That  is  true  only  as  far  as  England  is  concerned.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  there  had  appeared,  beginning  with  the  Florentine  Nuovo  Receptario 
of  1498,  quite  a  number  of  such  official  standards  before  1618.  There  were,  by  the 
way,  two  different  issues  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1618. 

The  more  the  author  approaches  modern  times,  the  less  inaccuracies  appear.  This 
has  its  reason  in  the  fact  that  here  the  most  recent  sources  (and  even  these  only!) 
were  easily  available.  Nevertheless,  here  too  are  a  few  mistakes  which  might  be 
mentioned.  The  name  of  the  discoverer  of  the  bacteriostatic  effect  of  prontosil  is 
Domagib,  not  DomagA.  The  name  of  the  French  pharmacist-chemist  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  investigation  ascertaining  that  the  effect  of  prontosil  was  due  to  the 
sulfonamide  molecule,  is  Fourneau,  not  Furneau.  What  Ehrlich  wanted  to  achieve 
with  his  “  salvarsan  ”  was  called  by  him  therapia  magna  sterilisans,  not  sterilans. 

Finally  the  author  makes  the  following  statement  (page  129)  about  Paul  Ehrlich: 

“The  authorities  in  Germany  gave  him  the  titles  of  a  ‘  Wirklicher  Geheimer 
Rat  ’  and  ‘  Excellenz,’  but  from  William  II  he  received  only  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle  Third  Qass,  and  he  never  rose  above  an  Ordentlicher  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  This  was  because  he  remained  a  Jew  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  only  baptized  Jews  became  Aiisserordentlicher  Professors." 

In  fact,  the  title  “  Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rat  ”  with  the  predicate  Excellency  was 
given  to  Ehrlich  by  the  Emperor,  while  the  bestowal  of  a  professorial  rank  was 
within  the  domain  of  “  the  authorities,”  in  this  case  of  the  Ministry  for  Religion  and 
Education  {Ministerium  fiir  Kultus  und  Unterricht).  Furthermore,  the  German 
rank  (and  title)  of  “  Ordentlicher  Professor  ”  is  the  higher  and  that  of  “  Ausser- 
ordentlicher  Professor  ”  the  lower  one.  Hence  Ehrlich  was  made  an  “  Ausseror- 
dentlicher  Professor,"  a  designation  that,  in  a  more  figurative  way,  fitted  him  much 
better  since  he  certainly  was  an  “  extraordinary  ”  man. 
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Having  made  all  these  comments,  this  reviewer  is  repeating  the  statement  with 
which  he  started :  This  is  a  “  very  charmingly  written  book.” 

George  Urdang. 


I.  Harvey  Flack.  Lawson  Tail  1845-1899.  London:  William  Heinemann  Medical 

Books  Ltd.,  1949.  viii  +  148  pp.,  illustrated.  17s.  6d. 

The  publication  of  a  brief  and  objective  biography  of  Robert  Lawson  Tait  is  a 
welcome  event.  The  life  story  of  such  a  man  can  rarely  be  evaluated  with  justice 
in  his  own  era.  This  is  so  very  true  of  Tait  as  to  leave  a  distorted  impression  of  the 
great  surgeon  which  persists  fifty  years  following  his  death.  A  unique  career  is 
reported  now  in  proper  perspective. 

Dr.  Flack’s  biography  is  ardent,  well-organized,  and  scholarly  in  its  materials. 

It  lays  a  brief  background  of  Tait’s  early  life  and  of  the  legends  surrounding  his 
origin,  deals  in  detail  with  his  rise  to  preeminence  in  British  surgery,  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  his  many  pioneer  surgical  efforts  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  sketches  his  subsequent  triumphs  and  vicissitudes. 

Modern  English  gynecology  was  born  from  the  tempestuous  career  of  Lawson 
Tait  His  professional  life,  therefore,  serves  as  a  focus  for  presenting  the  emergence 
of  pelvic  and,  indeed,  abdominal  surgery  as  practiced  today.  It  was  a  difficult  birth. 
Certainly  Dr.  Flack  appears  to  have  ransacked  the  records  for  contemporary  ex¬ 
pressions  of  admiration  and  disbelief  as  Tait  courageously  and  forcefully  drove 
home  his  beliefs,  backed  by  the  authority  of  his  own  impressive  statistics.  The 
citations  are  colorful  and,  in  general,  interesting.  The  author  gives  us  Tait’s  battle 
to  justify  exploratory  laparotomy  in  treating  ectopic  pregnancy,  now  so  universally 
accepted,  the  struggle  over  the  Medical  Defense  Union,  and  the  effort  to  justify 
excision  of  the  uterine  appendages  in  pelvic  inflammatory  disease,  which  ended  on 
an  inconclusive  note.  Yet  all  of  Tait’s  views  were  not  essentially  progressive.  He 
dogmatically  opposed  the  acceptance  of  Listerism,  refused  to  recognize  any  ovarian 
role  in  menstruation,  and  was  an  obstinate  anti-vivisectionist.  Little  evidence  is 
given  by  the  author  to  show  whether  or  not  Tait  thought  in  physiological  terms. 
Dr.  Flack’s  presentation  shows  clearly  the  great  part  that  a  personality  may  play  in 
advancing  knowledge,  for  surely  a  less  ruthless  and  stubborn  man  must  have 
succumbed  to  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks  launched  against  him.  Opposition  served 
only  to  goad  Tait  to  more  vehement  response.  Little  doubt  remains  that  he  earned 
great  respect  for  the  ”  Birmingham  School  of  Gynaecology,”  although  this  was 
given  grudgingly  by  many.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  professional  standing  of  Tait’s 
opponents  is  not  presented  in  greater  detail  by  Dr.  Flack.  Also  lacking  is  an  equal 
presentation  of  opposing  views  in  several  of  Tait’s  famous  controversies,  notably 
with  Spencer  Wells,  whose  opinions  are  mentioned  all  too  briefly.  We  do  have 
fine  examples  of  Tait’s  mastery  of  the  pen,  the  cutting  phrase  and  his  oratorical 
combativeness. 

No  doubt  the  American  concept  of  Lawson  Tait  is  intrinsically  less  complex  and 
embattled  than  the  English.  Most  Americans  who  had  personal  contact  with  the 
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man  became  hero-worshippers,  in  Dr.  Flack’s  opinion,  but  this  impression  is  not 
developed  beyond  the  quoted  comments  of  W.  J.  Mayo  and  Joseph  Price. 

In  concluding  the  biography  Dr.  Flack  presents  his  own  analysis  of  Tait’s 
ambivalent  character  as  based  upon  abundant  source  material.  This  seems  emi¬ 
nently  sound,  although  this  reviewer  ventures  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Flack,  in  the 
end,  has  himself  been  captivated  by  his  spectacular  subject,  which,  however,  does 
not  detract  at  all  from  the  value  of  his  account. 

Robert  J.  Faulconer. 
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